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THe immediate practical aim of Socialists in economic matters is! 
‘the reorganisation of Society by the emancipation of land and 
industrial capital from individual and class ownership, and the vesting 
of them in the community for the general benetit ”. Land nationalisers 
go at least so far with Socialists that they ‘“‘ work for the extinction 
of private property in land, and of the consequent individual appro- 
priation, in the form of rent, of the price paid for permission to use 
the earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and sites”. 

The arguments of John Stuart Mill and Henry George, and the 
activity of the English and Scottish societies that have taken in hand 
the work of diffusing them, have now converted an immense body of 
public opinion to the Socialist view of the justice of, and urgent 
necessity for, the Nationalisation of Land. 

But the land nationalisers in general shrink from any interference 
with the legal powers exercised by the holders of capital. Hencea 
most unfortunate separation exists between them and the Socialists, 
whose design of nationalising the industrial capital with the land 
appears to them unjustifiable and unessential. 





1 See the summary of the principles of the Fabian Society, to be obtained at 180 
Portsdown Road, W. 
EK 
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Points at Issue. 


They seem to believe that because the capital, unlike the land, has 
been created by labor, it is necessarily in the hands of those whose 
labor created it. But why then do they not admit the same reasoning 
in defence of the revenues of the landlords? These revenues consist 
of wealth created by labor, which the landlord may receive in food, 
clothing, yachts, racehorses, books, pictures, and industrial capital, in 
what proportions he thinks he needs them. The ownership of the 
land enables the landlord to take for nothing the capital from the 
laborers as fast as they create it, exactly as it enables him to take 
the luxuries which so scandalise the land nationalisers. When his 
tenants improve their holdings by their own labor, the landlord, 
on the expiration of the lease, remorselessly appropriates the capital 
so created, by raising the rent. In the case of poor tenants 
holding farms from year to year in Ireland, the incessant stealing of 
capital by this method has so outraged the moral sense of the com- 
munity, that the legislature had to interfere long before land 
nationalisation was commonly talked of in the country. Yet land 
nationalisers seem to be prepared to treat as sacred the landlords’ 
claim to the capital they have acquired by thefts of this kind, although 
they will not hear of their claim to the land. In England the creation 
of industrial capital by wage workers—who get nothing for it but per- 
mission to create in addition enough subsistence to keep themselves 
alive in a poor way, and from whom it is immediately taken by idle 
proprietors and shareholders, whose economic relation to the workers 
is exactly the same in principle as that of the landlords—is going on 
under our eyes, daily. The landlord compels the worker to convert his 
land into a railway, his fen into a drained level, his barren seaside 
waste into a fashionable watering place, his mountain into a tunnel, 
his manor park into a suburb full of houses let on repairing leases; 
and lo! he has escaped the land nationalisers: his land is now 
become capital, and is sacred. The position is so glaringly absurd, 
and the proposed attempt to discriminate between the capital value 
and the land value of estates so futile, that it seems almost certain 
that the land nationalisers will go as far as the Socialists, as soon as 
they understand that the Socialists do not overlook the fact that 
capital differs from virgin soil in being partly due to labor, but that 
their contention is that only an insignificant part of the capital is now 
in the hands of those by whom the labor is performed, or even of their 
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descendants. How it was taken from them, none should know better 
than the land nationalisers. 

But land nationalisers have been misled on a vital point by this 
admitted distinction between land and capital. They have attempted 
to draw the same distinction between the revenues from land and 
capital, which are after all the matters that immediately concern the 
prosperity of the people, who consume, not the land and capital, but 
the daily returns from land and capital. Now the distinction when 
applied to these revenues is manifestly false; for virgin soil returns 
no revenue at all; no land will return a revenue without labor on or 
about it. Therefore, though it may be true that land is not the product 
of labor, and that capital is; it is not by any means true that the rent 
of land is not the product of labor, and that the interest on capital is. 
Both are alike the result of labor working on land, and it is hoped 
that the following pages may do something to convince land 
nationalisers of the unpractical nature of the proposal to draw a hard 
and fast line between them. 


Lanp AnD CAPITAL, WHAT ARE THEY? 


They are the instruments with which man must work for the pro- 
duction of wealth, the material for the maintenance of his existence 
and comfort. And though political economists have made a rough 
classification of these external instruments of production into land 
and capital, distinguishing them according as they have been provided 
by “Nature” or human industry, the distinction is not one which can 
be clearly traced in dealing with the actual things which are the 
instruments of production, because the bulk of them are inseparably 
compounded_of the gifts of Nature and the results of human activity. 

The only instruments given to us by Nature are climate, natural 
forces, and virgin soil. The use of these passes with legal ‘‘property” 
in the land_to which they belong, and they are consequently classed 
with \land. Fertile soils are those which contain in abundance 
elements, which the chemistry of animal or vegetable life can convert 
into the materials of human food, clothing, &c. Other mineral 
elements of particular patches of soil are convertible by the arts of 
the metallurgical, building and engineering trades, into a thousand 
forms of wealth. 


Tur CREATION oF LAND VALUES. 


But even’ these qualities of virgin soil have no use or value unless 
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they are found in positions accessible to man; and their value and 
use increases rapidly as human society develops in their neighbor- 
hood, while in all advanced societies we find large areas of town lands 
whose use and value have nothing to do with their soils, but are due 
entirely to the social existence and activity of man. Land in Corn- 
hill, worth a million an acre, owes its value to the needs and efforts 
of the five million people whose dwellings surround it, not to its 
natural richness. 

The “natural” capabilities of land are thus increased, and even 
called into existence, by the mere development of society. Every 
foot of agricultural and mining land in England has been improved 
as an instrument of production by the exercise of human labor. 

First, of human labor xof on that land itself, by the improvement 
of the climate, through clearing of forest and draining of marsh; by 
the making of canals, roads, railways, rendering every foot of country 
accessible ; by the building of villages and towns; by the improve- 
ment of agricultural science; and still more by the development of 
industries and foreign commerce. Of all this human labor, no indi- 
vidual can claim the reward or assign the value. 

Secondly, by human labor bestowed on that land. Every farm or 
garden, every mine or quarry, is saturated with the effects of human 
labor. Capital is everywhere embedded in and intermixed with land. 
Who separates from the farm the lanes, the hedges, the gates, the 
drains, the buildings, the farm-house? Certainly not the English man 
of business, be he landlord, farmer, auctioneer, or income tax com- 
missioner? Who separates from the mine’ the plant by which it 
exists ? 

The land itself as an instrument of production, may be quite as truly 
said to be the work of man, as the gift of nature. 


Tue CREATION oF CAPITAL VALUES. 


When we consider what is usually called capital, we are as much 
at a loss to disentangle it from land, as we are to find land which does 
not partake of the attributes of capital. 

Capital is commonly defined as wealth produced by human labor, 
and destined, not for the immediate satisfaction of human wants, but 
for transformation into, or production of, the means of such satisfac- 
tion in the future. Railways, docks, canals, mines, etc., which are 





1 What isa mine? Is it the natural store of minerals, or the hole that is made 
to get at them? If the latter, is it Jand or capital? 
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classed as capital among the instruments of production, are really 
only somewhat elaborate modifications of land. The buildings and 
the plant with which they are worked are further removed from the 
form of land, but we lump the lot as capital. All farming improve- 
ments, all industrial buildings, all shops, all machinery, raw material, 
live and dead stock of every kind, are capital. And just as there is 
a purely social element in the value of land, so are there purely social 
elements in the value of capital; and its value, in all its forms, depends 
upon its contemporary accessibility and fitness, not on the labor it 
has cost. The New River Company’s Water shares are worth a king’s 
ransom, not because Sir Hugh Myddelton’s venture was costly, but 
because London has become great. ‘The use and value of fixed 
and unchangeable forms of capital may increase or decrease through 
external causes, just as may that of land. The true classification of 
instruments of production is, as Sir Henry Maine has pointedly said, 
into ¢mmovables and movables, the annual value of buildings, railways, 
mines, quarries, waterworks, gasworks, durable fixed machinery, and 
many other forms of so-called capital, manifestly agreeing with that 
of land in being determined by the law of rent. 

Besides industrial capital, there is a considerable amount of what 
may be called ‘‘ consumer’s capital”. Dwelling-houses, and all their 
domestic machinery and conveniences, are as necessary for production 
as lands and factories; for though the worker uses them in his 
character of consumer, they are necessary to maintain him in efficiency 
for his work. All private stores of food and clothing, all forms of 
personal property, may likewise be classed as consumer’s capital. 

Finally, we have such purely non-material and social forms of 
capital as banking and credit organisations, and inventions, and other 
forms of accumulation of our power over Nature: social forces of 
immense importance for the carrying on of wealth production, largely 
capable of social ownership, not entirely capable of private monopoly, 
but at present appropriated by some individuals more than by others. 


Tne Money VAuLve oF our LAND AND CaPITAL. 


Some years ago, Mr. Robert Giffen (of the Board of Trade) 
attempted to estimate the capital value of realised property in the 
United Kingdom. The following table is reproduced from his 
‘‘Essays in Finance” (First Series, p. 165), the figures being 
corrected according to the official returas of Income-Tax Assessments 
for 1885-6. The estimate of the value of the capital is arrived 
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at by taking what Mr. Giffen considered a suitable number of 
years’ purchase of the income. Figures below 1,000 are omitted for 


convenience. 
Gross Annual Value of Property Assessed. 


Under: Schedule A— 


No. of Years’ 


Soca. Capital Value. 








own. 
? These last two amounts being conjectural, are reproduced unaltered from Mr. 
Giffen’s estimates made twelve years ago. 
persons having less than £150 a year) frcm capital is almost certainly over- 
estimated, as it does not include the small Jand- and house-owners. 








Lands, rent-charges, tithes, &c. £64,190,000 30 £1,925,700,000 
Land with houses on it.. 131,410,000 15 1,971,150,000 
Schedule B— 
Farmers’ profits. . £27,777,000 10 277,770,000 
Schedule C— 
Interest from Public Govern- 
ment Funds not.English' £23,676,000 25 591,900,000 
Schedule D— 
Quarries, mines, ironworks, &c. £10,169,000 4 40,676,000 
Gas and waterworks 8,116,000 20 162,320,000 
Canals, &c. ~~ 3,395,000 is 67,900,000 
Fishings and shootings 613,000 ss 12,260,000 
Markets, tolls, &c. 611,000 12,220,000 
Public companies ; .. 84,456,000 15 516,840,000 
Foreign and Colonial Invest- 
ments .. ip = .. 12,582,000, 188,730,000 
Railways in United Kingdom.. 32,960,000 25 824,000,000 
Railways out of do sis 4,067,000 20 81,340,000 
Interest paid cut of local 
rates, &c. = “ss — 5,074,000 25 126,850,000 
Cther profits .. oa = 1,627,000 20 32,540,000 
Trades and Professions (taking 
one dth of the gross incomes as 
due to capital) .. 35,139,000 15 526,935,000 
Trades and Professions omitted 
from assessment, say 20 per 
cent. on amount assessed 
(£175,644,420), taking one 5th 
of this income also as due to 
capital) os wees 7,026,000 15 105,390,000 
Ircome from capital of non- 
taxpayers ae Ae -. 60,000,000 5 2300,000,000 
Movables, Government and local 
property, &c., not yielding 
income .. nt oe ae 2400,000,000 
Total estimated capital value .. si £8, 164,515,000 


1 These claims constitute part of the social question of other nations than our 


The income of non-taxpayers (i.¢., 
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There is no attempt in this table to distinguish between what Land 
Nationalisers might think should be classed as land, and what they 
would call capital. The common sense of the ordinary business man 
and politician recognises that the distinction is impracticable and 
arbitrary. To the business man they are both equally forms of pro- 
perty, merely different kinds of investments—that is, arrangements for 
obtaining a revenue from others’ labor. The practical politician sees 
in them simply sources of income, and assesses them equally to income 
tax. The tax of 20 per cent. on rent, of which the English Land 
Restoration League and many Radicals are demanding the revival, 
was imposed,’ not as a land tax at all, but as part of a general tax of 
four shillings in the pound on the annual value of all realised property 
and saleable interests; farm stock and household furniture alone 
exempted. Will not the English Land Restoration League take the 
hint ? 


V.—Lanpiorp and Capirauist, Wuo Are Tuey ? 


They are those persons who own the instruments of wealth produc- 
tion and enjoy the profits of them. In England, as in all developed 
industrial societies, almost the whole of the land and industrial 
capital, and most of the consumer’s capital (chiefly consisting of 
dwelling houses) is at present owned and controlled by one set of 
people, while it is another set of people who produce wealth by using 
them. 

A glance at Mr. Giffen’s table will show how little of the material 
wealth of England is available for immediate enjoyment or consump- 
tion, and how large a proportion is in the form of machinery to aid 
labor in the supply of our wants from day to day. The value of 
moveable personal property, not employed as instruments of produc- 
tion, must be less than one twentieth of the total. Dwelling houses, 
and the land attached to them, may amount to about a fifth of it. 
But occupying ownership of these properties is the exception, and 





'Tt was an ‘* Aid” (or tax upon re: aiteed property) ‘neal primarily upon all 
persons ‘‘ having any Estate in ready Monies, or in any Debts whatsoever owing 
to them, within this Realm or without, or having any Estate in , Goods, — 
Merchindizes, or other Chattels or personal Estate whatsoever ’ xcept 
**the Stock upon Lands and such Goods as are and for Household Stuff”? . 
at the rate of ‘*four Shillings in the Pound according to the true Yearly V alue 
thereof ’’, computed at 6 per cent. of their capital value (see the Act of Parliament 
of 1692, 4 William and Mary cap. I. sec. 2), including also the emoluments of 
public officers, at that time regarded as saleable property (sec. 3), and finally ‘‘ to 
the end a further Aid and Supply for their Majesties’ » dene ee, may be raised’, 
a similar tax is imposed on Lands ‘‘ according to the full true yearly Value thereof 
at a Rack Rent”’ (sec. 4). 
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most of them are used by their owners as an investment yielding rent, 
paid out of the earnings of working occupiers. The whole of the 
remainder is land and capital employed for wealth production in 
agriculture, mining, transport, and other industries, trades, and 
professions. 

Nine-tenths of our national wealth, we may safely say, consists of 
such instruments. The wants of the community are supplied from 
year to year, and week to week, by the reciprocal services of the active 
workers who use and administer them. The worker, of whatever 
kind, is paid by a wage, a salary, a professional income, or profits 
due to his skill in organising or directing industry, the amount of 
which is determined by competition between himself and other workers. 
The owners of the instruments of production receive as rent and 
interest such a quantity of the produce as equalises the normal wage 
of the workers in each calling; that is to say, they obtain from the 
workers who are using their land and capital, a toll equal to the dif- 
ference between the product of industry engaged with any particular 
instrument of land or capital, and the product of the like industry 
engaged with the least efficient instrument actually employed anywhere 
at the time. Some of the workers are, it is true, themselves capital- 
ists, that is to say, own larger or smaller amounts of land and capital ; 
and many capitalists work. How many, and how much? Here are 
some facts gathered from the Report of the Commissioners of Inland 

tevenue for 1886-7, and other reliable sources. 

The landlords (i.e.. persons owning more than a field or a tenement 
each) number only 180,524. Out of a population of 37,000,000, one 
two-hundredth part of the population own ten-eleveuths of the total 
area.! 

Five-sixths of the properties assessed to land and house tax are 
owned by persons whose incomes exceed £400 a year.? 

Not four per cent. of persons dying (of whom one half are adults) 
leave behind them £300 worth of property, including personal effects, 
not of the nature of land or industrial capital.’ 

One half of the wealth of the kingdom is held by persons who 
leave at death at least £20,000, exclusive of land and houses. These 
persons form a class somewhat over 25,000 in number.‘ 


? Mullhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics’’, p. 266. 

? Inland Revenue Report (Abatements and Exemptions, Schedule A). 

3 See Probate Duty Returns. 

4 See Mulhall’s *‘ Dictionary of Statistics’’, pp. 278, 279. Also ‘‘ Facts for 
Socialists’’, published by the Fubian Society. Price, 1d. 
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How much land and capital do the manual labor class own? Sup- 
posing that they were the owners of the whole of— 


the deposits in the P.O. Savings Banks - - £50,874,337 
- » ‘Trustee ,, “ ‘ 46,843,995 
the Consols purchased for small holders by the Post Office 38,707,069 
the nominal capital of the Building Societies - - 52,812,281 
sa mA Trades Unions, Co-operative 
Societies, Friendly and 
Provident Societies - 10,768,845 
as i Industrial Life Assurance 
Societies - - - 4,393,683 
they would own land and capital valued at - - £169,395,210 


that is to say, a trifle over one-fiftieth of the land and capital with 
which they work. The number of persons ‘‘employed at wages ”’ in the 
industries of the kingdom, is estimated at thirteen to fourteen millions, 
including over four million women. ‘The share of the able-bodied 
manual workers, in property, then, may average about £10 per head of 
those in employment, producing less than ten shillings a year interest. 
What the value of the capital owned by workers above the manual 
labour class may be, can only be conjectured. But we know that out of 
the total of 16} millions of separate incomes, only 1} millions amount 
to £150 a year and upwards; and we have noticed how small is the 
number of persons owning large amounts of property in the instru- 
meuts of production. 


VI.—Tue Use anp THe Anuse oF LAND AND CAPITAL. 
Land Nationalisers, Conservatives, Radicals, all who interest them— 
selves in social science as the study of the well-being of man, will 
agree with us that 


Che Use of Zand and Capital 


is to serve as instruments for the active, the energetic, the industrious, 
the intelligent, of mankind to produce wealth for themselves and those 
who are necessarily dependent on them, and to maintain the conditions 
of healthy existence for the society which they compose. And will 
they not also agree with us that it is 


Che Abuse of Zand and Capital 


that they should be made by the laws of any people a “ property ” which 
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may be owned by entirely idle and unprofitable persons, who may 
hire them out to those who are working for the maintenance of social 
existence, or may even refuse the would-be workers access to these 
indispensable instruments cf industry ? For what are the effects ? 

If the access be refused—land kept out of cultivation; tillage 
turned into sheepwalks, and sheepwalks into shootings; natural 
sources of wealth locked up from use; the pleasant places of the earth, 
the mountains, the moors, the woodlands, the sea shores, parked and 
preserved, and placarded, that the few may have space for their pride, 
while the many must crowd into squalid cities and dismal agricultural 
towns, and take their holidays in herds on the few beaten tracks left 
free for them. In commerce—rings, corners, syndicates, pools, and 
monopolies, and all the fearful social loss and waste of under-pro- 
duction ; lock-outs, short time, and other expedients of the reckless 
selfishness of capitalists who are nursing the market for private 
ends. 

If access be granted—if the land and capital be devoted to their 
proper use, then it is on condition that rent and interest be paid to 
the proprietor, simply in virtue of his existence as such. He may 
or may not be doing some work of social utility, but the rent and 
interest are paid to him as an absolutely idle person, and it is this, 


Che Cribute of Wndustry to Adleness, 


that Land Nationalisers denounce in its form of rent, and that 
Socialists, and all who have the Socialist spirit, denounce in all its 
forms. 

With the Land Nationalisers we are at one entirely on this point : 
—That so much of the annual value of land as they class as rent 
(which is caused by the natural qualities, advantages, or position of 
land), is a toll taken by an idle class from the industry of the rest of 
the nation, and should be resumed by the nation in the quickest and 
most effectual manner possible. 

With the Non-Socialists we agree entirely on this point :—That so 
much of the income of any landlord as is caused, not by rent as 
defined by the Political Economists, but to the exercise of his own 
abilities as a superintendent and director of agriculture or industry, 
is of the nature of a salary, earned by useful work done for society. 
And we further agree with the Non-Socialists that so much of the 
income of any capitalist as is caused, not by interest as defined by 
the Economists but, by the exercise of a similar ability in the 
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administration of capital and the organisation of industry, is equally 
of the nature of a salary earned by useful work. 

We must, however, point out that the monopoly of land and 
capital has led, and still leads, to a virtual class monopoly of the 
opportunities of doing this kind of work, and of the education and 
training required for it; and that not till these private monopolies are 
abolished will the remuneration of such activity reach its normal level 
of competition value. The same monopoly has given to the sons of 
the privileged classes an advantage which still keeps the wages of 
professions, to which access is guarded by the useless convention 
of a long and expensive education, above the level at which they 
would stand were their opportunities equally open to all. 


VII.— Tue Amovunr oF THE TRIBUTE AND ITs EFFEctTs. 


Of the tolls enumerated in Mr. Giffen’s table we cannot say what 
part should be classed as rent and what part as interest; we can only 
state that the total income derived from real property—lands and 
buildings—must amount to about £200,000,000 a year; and that, 
according to that table, £255,000,000 may be classed as pure interest 
on other instruments of production (apart from all reward for personal 
service), to which must be added some £23,000,000, the amount of 
the interest on the National Debt, bringing the total to £278,000,000 
or thereabouts. 

The profits and salaries of the class who share in the advantages 
of the monopoly of the instruments of production, or are endowed 
by nature with any exceptional ability of high marketable value, 
amount, according to the best estimate that can be formed, to about? 
£350,000,000 annually. While, out of a national income of some 
£1,270,000,000 a year, the workers in the manual labor class, four- 
fifths of the whole population, obtain in wages not more than’ 
£450,000,000. 

Rent and interest alone, the obvious tribute of the workers as 
such to the drones as such, amount demonstrably to more than this 
sum annually, and it may be safely said that the workers, from top to 
bottom of society, pay a fine of 


One-half the Wealth they Produce 


to a class entirely parasitic, before providing for the maintenance of 
themselves and their proper dependents. 





2 Ibid, p. 9. 


1 See ‘‘ Facts for Socialists,’’ p. 8. 
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Is a healthy existence secured for society by this arrangement ? 

The income of the manual labor class is less than £35 per adult, 
and out of this they must pay heavy rents for the houses they live in. 
How much is left for healthy life? Even that little is not always 
vouchsafed to them. There are in London now at least 35,000 adult 
men who with their families (say 100,000) are slowly starving for 
want of employment. 


‘* At present the average age at death among the nobility, gentry, and 
professional classes in England and Wales was 55 years; but among the 
artisan classes of Lambeth it only amounted to 29 years; and whilst the 
infantile death-rate among the well-to-do classes was such that only 8 
children died in the first year of life out of 100 born, as many as 30 per 
cent. succumbed at that age among the children of the poor in some districts 
of our large cities. The only real cause of this enormous difference in the 
position of the rich and poor with respect to their chances of existence lay 
in the fact that at the bottom of society wages were so low that food and 
other requisites of health were obtained with too great difficulty” (Dr. C. 
R. Drysdale, ‘ Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference”, p. 130). 


One in five of Londoners dies in the workhouse, hospital, or 


lunatic asylum; one in eight of the manual labor class is a pauper, or 
has been one. 


Hear Professor Huxley in the Nineteenth Century for February, 
1880. 


‘* Anyone who is acquainted with the state of the population of all great 
industrial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware that amidst a 
large and increasing body of that population there reigns supreme... . 
that condition which the French call /u misére, a word for which I do not 
think there is any exact English equivalent. It is a condition in which the 
food, warmth, and clothing which are necessary for the mere maintenance 
of the functions of the body in their normal state, cannot be obtained, in 
which men, women, and clildren are forced to crowd into dens wherein 
decency is abolished, and the most ordinary conditions of healthful existence 
are impossible of attainment, in which the pleasures within reach are 
reduced to brutality and drunkenness, in which the pains accumulate at 
compound interest in the shape of starvation, disease, stunted development, 
aud moral degradation; in which the prospect of even steady and honest 
industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, rounded by a 
pauper’s grave. .... When the organisation of society, instead of miti- 
gating this tendency, tends to continue and intensify it, when a given social 
order plainly makes for evil and not for good, men naturally enough begin 
to think it high time to try a fresh experiment. I take it to be a mere 
plain truth that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large 
manufacturing city which is free from a vast mass of people whose condi- 
tion is exactly that described, and from a still greater mass, who, living 
just on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it.” 


How far would land restoration alone remedy this? If it were 
possible to nationalise svil apart from capital, the ground rents 
recovered for the nation might possibly amount to the present sum of 
our imperial and local taxation, £135,000,000, or thereabouts. The 
pecuniary relief certainly could not amount to more. Land 
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nationalisation would further immensely benefit Society, where it 
now suffers from the curmudgeonism of private owners. But so long 
as capital continued to be used for the exploitation of the workers, so 
long would their economic slavery continue. Those who retain the 
capital, without which the earth and all its products cannot be 
worked, will step into the place of the landlord, and the tribute of 
‘‘interest”” will be augmented. Society will be relieved, but not 
freed. 

But the ‘ practical” objector may ask: Does not the capitalist 
now administer his capital and direct industry? Was not this 
admitted above? And is not capital, the product of labor, maintained 
and augmented by saving? How will Socialists provide for 


Che Administration and Anucrease of 
Capital? 


The question is being answered by the contemporary development 
of industrial organisation. How much of the ‘‘management of land” 
is done now by the landlords, and how much by the farmer and the 
agent or the bailiff? The landlord’s supposed function in this respect 
is almost entirely performed by salaried professional men. As to 
capital, who manages it? The shareholders in the Joint Stock 
Companies, who own one-third of the whole industrial capital? No. 
The shareholding capitalist is a sleeping-partner. More and more 
every day is the capitalist pure and simple, the mere owner of the lien 
for interest, becoming separated from the administrator of capital, as 
he has long been separated from-the wage-worker employed therewith. 
The working-partner, with sleeping-partner drawing interest, is 
every day taking the form of the director of a joint stock company. 
More and more is the management of industries passing into the 
hands of paid managers, and even the ‘‘ directors” emphasise the 
fiction that they are not mere money-bags and decorative M.P.’s by 
the humorous practice of taking fees for their labors at board 
meetings.’ 

The administrator of capital can be obtained at present for a salary 
equivalent to his competition value, whether the concern to be managed 


be a bank, a railway, a brewery, a mine, a factory, a theatre, or a 
hotel. 





1 The Government of South Australia are now advertising for a ‘‘ Chairman of 
the Board of Directors ’’ of the Government Railways—salary, £2,500. 
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The transfer to the community (national or local) of the ownership 
of the main masses of industrial capital need make no more difference 
in this respect than does the sale of shares on the Stock Exchange 
at the present moment. 

As for the saving of capital, what does that mean? The artificial 
instruments of production which form the bulk of property exist 
certainly only because human labor has been devoted to the produc- 
tion of forms of wealth other than those which are for immediate con- 
sumption. Every man in receipt of an income has the option of taking 
out his claim on the labor of Society in the form of immediate enjoy- 
ments, passing and perishing in the use, and leaving the world no 
richer—as luxuries of all kinds: hunting shooting, travelling, service 
of menials, editions de luxe, beer and skittles, the food for families of 
ten—or else in the form of more permanent products or instruments 
which can be used for further wealth production. All that he spends 
on the latter class of product is said to be saved—and about two 
hundred million pounds annually, according to Mr. Giffen, are saved 
in this way by the creation of new houses, docks, railways, roads, 
machinery, and other aids to future labor. If a man’s income repre- 
sents the value of work done by him, it is said that he has ‘‘ produced” 
the amount of saving so made, and has some title to its ownership. 

But just as the productive qualities of land are only maintained 
by the perennial application of human industry, so the most perma- 
nent forms of capital are perpetually wasting and being repaired, 
while of the less durable forms, such as machinery, raw material, and 
farming stock, the whole is incessantly transformed, consumed, 
replaced, and renewed. The capital saved by the original investor 
has long since disappeared. 

There are, however, very few forms of consumable wealth which 
can be “saved” at all. Food, clothing, ordinary comforts and 
luxuries, amusements, and all that makes up our daily life, admit of 
little storage. 

When we say that a man has saved so much wealth, we simply 
mean that he has abstained from taking out a claim which he had on 
society, and that its payment is by agreement deferred to the future. 
But the wealth which is to meet that claim does not at present exist. 
It is to be produced by the workers when, where, and in the form, 
asked for. 

Admitting the fairness and advantage of guaranteeing to every man 
the equivalent of the result of his own industry, we deny that there is 
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either justice or profit in the system which permits him to convert this 
claim into lien for a perpetual annuity, an annual tribute from 
the workers for the use of that which only their using can keep 
from perishing, while he retains all the time his claim to repay- 
ment of the original ‘‘ saving” undiminished. 

The “saving” of capital, the increase of the instalments 
of production by the abstention from consumption of all wealth 
produced, is undoubtedly an advantage to society. If any individual, 
for the sake of rendering such advantages to society, abstains 
in any year from consuming all that he has earned, by all means 
let him be repaid in his old age, or whenever he wants the 
equivalent of his past activity. By all means let us treat such 
economisers as we treat inventors, and if they will not work without 
such a precise guarantee, if they are still purely individualist in their 
motive for activity, give them such a reward as we give’ individualist 
inventors in their patent rights, so long as such encouragement 
is necessary for the creation and increase of our capital. But let that 
which society has maintained and fructified invariably pass to society 
within a limited period. So much may be necessary for the present to 
promote saving out of earned incomes; for saving out of the unearned 
incomes of rent and interest, society can even now take its own 
measures by taxation for the increase of public capital. As soon as 
Industrial Capital is owned by those who use it, provision out of 
income for all necessary maintenance and increase of the instruments 
of production will be an ordinary and obvious element in its ad- 
ministration, as it is now in a Joint Stock Company, and our present 
precarious dependence on the caprice or acquisitiveness of individuals 
will be superseded. 


X.—Tue CompLeTIoN OF THE REMEDY. 


We appeal, therefore, to land nationalisers to reconsider their 
reason for hesitating to work with us for the 


Uationalisation of Capital, 
on the ground that the evolution of industry has rendered land and 
capital indistinguishable and equally indispensable as instruments 
of production, and that, holding with J. 8. Mill that ‘‘the deepest 
root of the evils and iniquities which fill the industrial world is 








1 Non-individualist inventors are those who, like the late Thomas Stevenson, 
Michael Faraday, Sir William Simpson, and a host of others, return gratuitously 
to society the fruits of their inventive genius, and take out no patents. 
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. . . . the subjection of labor to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of industry are able to take 
from the produce,” we see clearly that if they would make any 
improvement in the condition of the agricultural laborer and his 
fellow wage-slave in the towns, they will be forced to abandon the 
nugatory distinctions that are sometimes drawn between the instru- 
ments with which they work. 

As instruments of production the use and value of land and capital 
alike are due to human labor; alike they are used for the hindrance 
or exploitation of industry by their proprietor; alike they are limited 
in quantity, and consequently subject to monopoly ; alike they enable 
a private monopolist to exact tribute from Society for the use of that 
which Society has produced. 

We appeal to political reformers of all parties to work with us in 
the spirit which is more and more merging politics in Socialism. 
However much they may hold aloof from the Land Nationalisation 
movement, and resent the imputation of Socialistic tendencies, they 
have yet been, and still are, and will be, forced to modify our social 
system in the Socialist direction. What were the Tory Factory Acts, 
the Truck Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, but limitations of the 
power of capital? What are the Adulteration Acts, the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, the Employer’s Liability Acts? What was the 
abolition of the Corn Laws? The JJark Lane Express has told us—a 
confiscation of the ‘‘ property” of the landlords. What are the Irish 
Land Acts and the action of the Land Commissioners? What were 
the repeated proposals of the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard (now Lord 
Addington), when member for the City of London, to tax more 
heavily incomes from land and capitalised property, in order to 
relieve the incomes earned in trades and professions? What are 
the proposals of advanced Radicals for a sliding scale of income tax, 
but a project for the partial recovery for the nation of the toll which 
property takes from industry? What is Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill for 
dealing with waste and uncultivated lands but a measure for inter- 
fering with, and practically annulling, the proprietary rights of unjnst 
stewards of the nation’s inheritance? What is the last Allotments 
Bill, but the beginning of the municipalisation of land? In what 
respect, then, do these fellow workers differ from us ? 


Why ave these Reformers not Socialists ? 
Why do they hesitate to join ‘the only thoroughgoing party of 
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social reform? Have they not paved the way by their progressive 
restrictions of the despotism of the private employer? and are they 
not constantly extending the sphere of social industry in the post 
office, the telegraphs, tramways, docks, harbors, markets, schools, 
the supply of gas and water, ete. etc.? Are they not steadily in- 
creasing the local taxation of realised property, and recovering rent 
for public use; by the rates on rent for education, for parks, free 
libraries, public baths, and other social conveniences ? 

All these are Socialistic measures, that is, they tend either to the 
recovery, from landlord and capitalist, of some portion of the tribute 
which they levy, or to the resumption by the community of the 
control of land and industrial capital. These measures of resumption 
we would extend by increased taxation (see F.P.L. tract, No. 2, the 
‘*True Radical Programme ’’) and by the extension of such communal 
administration, in the hope of leavening the Individualist society in 
which we have to work. Such advances serve as palliatives of existing 
evils, as educational examples to the slow of understanding, as en- 
couragements to the cautious and Conservative. But whether the 
advance be slow or rapid, this we hold indisputable, that until the 
workers of this and every other country own and control the instru- 
ments they must work with, till then are liberty and manhood 
impossible for the majority; and that until we cease to pay to 
non-effectives the half of our annual sustenance, it will be impossible 
for the many to obtain that existence and education in youth, that 
security and leisure in old age, and those opportunities for human and 
appreciative life, which the resources of our country and our civili- 
sation are amply sufficient to yield them. 





Charles Southwell. 
By Gerorce STANDRING. 


—_——@____. 


Dvnine the period that may be said to have witnessed the birth of an 

organised Freethought party in this country—a period marked by 

courageous defiance on the one hand, and by brutal, fruitless attempts 

at repression on the other—Charles Southwell stood in the forefront 

of the new movement. His brilliant, natural eloquence, the trans- 

parent sincerity of his impulsive nature, and the exuberant energy 
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with which he threw himself into the work of the moment, attracted 
towards him the friends of mental freedom, and, at the same time, 
drew down upon his head the resentment of those who vainly sought 
to stem the tide of progress. Southwell played many parts during 
his brief and chequered career. Amidst the ever-shifting scenes of 
his life he was, in turn: orator, soldier, actor, socialist, missionary, 
freethought advocate, editor, debator, and sufferer for conscience sake. 
And there—all too soon—descended the black curtain of death to close 
his strange, eventful story. 

Profound oblivion has enshrouded the memory of that gifted, way- 
ward, unstable man. The few writings that he left are inaccessible to 
the ordinary reader. It may be fairly said that, to the present genera- 
tion of Freethinkers, the name of Charles Southwell is little more than 
an empty sound. One may therefore seek to lift the veil which hides 
the life-story of one who, in times of difficulty and danger, strove and 
suffered for Freethought. 

Southwell was the youngest of a family of thirty-three children. 
The father of this numerous flock was a man of respectable attain- 
ment, who possessed some degree of inventive ability. He was a 
Freethinker of a rough and sturdy kind, and never sought to conceal 
his hatred alike of theology and its professors. If by chance a priest 
found his way into the house, Southwell pére was wont to direct his 
wife to ‘‘see to the money-drawer and to lock up the cupboards ”’. 
When upwards of seventy years old, this militant unbeliever married 
a buxom, handsome lass of twenty ; and the sole fruit of this singular 
union was Charles Southwell, born 1814. His early childhood was 
passed under conditions that favored the free development of his 
nature, or, at least, protected it from the blighting influence of super- 
stition. His father hated theology, his mother—who seems to have 
been a woman of small mental power—was utterly indifferent on the 
subject; hence the boy had a free hand. He was neither forbidden 
nor commanded to read ‘religious’ books. He had, indeed, some 
childish notions regarding Jesus Christ, but they were evidently not 
derived from Sunday school teachings. The ‘‘ Savior’ was associated 
in his juvenile imagination with the idea of a “ respectable-looking 
man in a snuff-colored coat, and rays of glory round his head”’. 

In his school-days, Southwell was principally remarkable for 
truant-playing and a wonderfully retentive memory. He says, in his 
“Confessions of a Freethinker” (a very incomplete and slipshod 
autobiography), that he was at the age of nine more familiar with 
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the mere facts of history than at any period of his maturity. His 
powers of memory were, indeed, far greater than his faculty of 
appreciation; and, whilst he could, as a lad, narrate the leading 
events of Greek, Roman, Irish or English history, he had no definite 
ideas as to their relative significance. As he began to understand 
more, so he remembered less—an experience, by the way, not at all 
uncommon. 

Southwell left school when in his twelfth year, but of ‘‘ education,”’ 
in the true sense of the word, he was utterly destitute. His stubborn 
spirit, amenable to no disciplinary process known to his schoolmaster, 
had been the despair of that well meaning but obtuse pedagogue. 
Here, probably, was the source from which flowed so many of 
Southwell’s subsequent difficulties and disappointments. Had his 
mind been properly understood, carefully trained, and disciplined 
with loving wisdom, his career might have been far different from the 
dismal record of failure and despair, which is all that his autobiography 
discloses. Unfortunately for him, there was no one to instruct, to 
guide, to correct him. His father, at the end of a long life, was 
sinking into the grave; his mother’s intelligence was not above the 
average of domestic servitude; his schoolmaster could devise no 
more appropriate method of dealing with his brilliant, wayward pupil 
than by the conventional flogging, which produced in him nothing 
but defiant resistance. In the truant-playing boy, learning with 
fatal facility when it suited him to do so, we see the father of the 
man. He left school, to use his own words, ‘‘ with knowledge enough 
to puzzle pedants, and ignorance enough to disgrace a Hottentot”’. 

The lad’s first employment was at the pianoforte works of Messrs. 
Broadwood, where two of his brothers were already engaged. For 
some few months he served as an apprentice in the furnishing depart- 
ment, ‘flogging away at a bench, sweating and covered with 
dust”. Here he came under the influence of one of the workmen, 
a conscientious and upright man, in whom deep reverence for religion 
was combined with feeble intelligence. He was accustomed to exhort 
his shopmates during the hours of labor; and to young Southwell 
he lent a copy of some published sermons by Timothy Dwight. The 
effect of these discourses upon the lad’s mind was very different from 
that desired by his pious friend. Southwell attentively read the book, 
and was struck with terrified astonishment by one passage which he 
quotes in his autobiography. It ran thus :— 


‘* How vain, then, must be all resistance to God! But the very power, 
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the will, the wish to resist cannot rise into being unless supplied and sup- 
ported by him.” 


The startling frankness of this passage led Southwell to reflect 
seriously upon the fundamental dogmas of theology. He asked 
himself whether it could be true that God would punish with eternal 
torment, a resistance which he had himself inspired and restrained. 
Full of doubt and trouble, the lad sought his pious friend; but he 
found no aid or guidance in the rambling explanations and weak 
conjectures, with which the good man vainly endeavored to satisfy 
him. Finding no help or possibility of help in that quarter, South- 
well resolved to enquire for himself. He was a mere boy, twelve 
years old; but he read with avidity every book on theology that he 
could procure, usually devoting seven or eight hours a day to his 
investigations. Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences” and ‘‘ Natural Theology” ; 
Law’s ‘Serious Call”, and scores of similar works (which, he says, 
inspired him with disgust) ; Locke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ’’; and Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Characteristicks”” ; were amongst the 
books which he studied at this period. 

Behold him, then, at thirteen years of age, thrown upon his own 
resources, his mind tempest-tossed, seeking friendly counsel and 
guidance, but finding none. He was, in truth, his own master : 

‘*Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 

During the first years of his apprenticeship, his wages were in- 
sufficient to procure for him even the barest necessaries of existence. 
His relatives were too poor or too selfish to trouble themselves about 
the lad. One of his brothers did, indeed, offer him a home; but 
Southwell’s inordinate love of liberty—which was, in truth, an almost 
insane revolt against the conventionalities of life—prevented him 
from accepting a proposal which perhaps was not ungrudgingly made. 
The dull routine of civilised existence, the lying down and uprising 
at stated times, the fixed hours of meals—the prospect of all this 
was insupportable to the forlorn and friendless lad. He worked as 
little and played as much as he could; justifying to his conscience 
this pleasant arrangement, by the terrible fact of the legendary 
‘“‘ Jack’ who from excessive toil became ‘‘a dull boy”. Southwell 
was not dull; but he was profoundly unhappy. ‘‘Plunged into debt 
and tormented by desires neither to be satisfied nor repressed”, he 
says, ‘‘my way of life was full of thorns”. 

About the year 1830, Southwell began business as a bookseller, 
by opening a shop near Strutton Ground, Westminster. His stock 
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consisted of advanced periodicals such as the Pioneer, the New Moral 
World of Robert Owen, and other Radical and Socialist literature. 
Failing in this modest venture, he turned his attention to politics, and 
joined a number of Liberal politicians in maintaining a room wherein 
Radical lectures were delivered, and secular instruction imparted to 
the young. Here, one evening, Southwell spoke in public for the 
first time. A meeting had been called to protest against legal pro- 
ceedings taken by clergymen against the vendors of so-called ‘ blas- 
phemous ” publications. Southwell was invited to address the 
meeting, and, despite his natural trepidation, he ‘‘ poured out a flood 
of words’, which, he says, astonished nobody so greatly as himself. 
It was the first flight of his oratorical genius, and it must have been 
inspired, fur, at its conclusion, he could not remember a word that he 
had uttered. Its effect upon the audience, however, was so marked 
that it indicated to the young man his natural vocation. 

The death of his wife followed shortly after the ‘“ political début” 
just noted, and Southwell does not appear to have turned his newly- 
discovered powers to any immediate use. We find him, three or four 
years later, ‘‘ disgusted with the past, and ill at ease with the present”, 
engaging in an adventure which could tempt none but the most 
desperate and dispirited of men. He joined the ‘‘Spanish Legion ” 
formed in this country for the purpose of assisting Queen Isabella 
to maintain her throne against the assaults of Don Carlos. It is 
impossible to give Southwell credit for a chivalrous desire to help a 
far from estimable woman. The description that he gives of the 
motley crew y-cleped the “Legion” shows it to have been mainly 
recruited from the off-scourings of every class of society—‘‘ bankrupt 
tradesmen, ruined reprobates, broken-down dandies, discharged 
lunatics, refractory paupers, sturdy beggars, etc.’ In grim despair 
he resolved to join this disreputable brigade. For two years he con- 
sorted with ‘“‘the most disgusting wretches” as his comrades in arms. 
During the military operations, Southwell was prostrated by a fever 
that brought him to the verge of the grave. In spite, however, of 
loathsome surroundings, chronic starvation, and incredible neglect, 
Southwell recovered his usual health and strength, and returned in 
haste to London. He walked from Portsmouth to the metropolis, 
and found himself on Westminster Bridge, hungry, penniless and 
footsore—a most inglorious ending to his military adventure. 

In this dismal strait, Southwell found a good Samaritan in his 
brother, who received the weary wanderer with loving welcome. In 
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less than a fortnight, Charles resumed his work at the factory of 
Messrs. Broadwood, and, by unremitting industry, soon placed 
himself in a position of ease and comfort. He spent much of his 
leisure time at a debating club, where he found ample opportunities 
to exercise his exceptional powers as a public speaker. 

The local fame as an orator which he thus acquired, led to an 
incident which may be called the turning-point in Southwell’s life. 
A Socialist missionary, Mr. Hollick, had been announced to lecture 
upon “The Production and Distribution of Wealth ”’ at an institution 
in Lambeth. Mr. Hollick was suddenly summoned to the country, 
and his departure left the committee but a few hours in which to 
obtain a substitute. Southwell was applied to, and requested to 
deliver a lecture in the place of Mr. Hollick, and upon the subject 
that he had chosen. Despite the fact that he had never given any 
special attention to sociological questions, and that he had, moreover, 
no time for preparation, Southwell allowed his scruples to be over- 
ruled, and, at the appointed time, he mounted the platform, with 
fast-beating heart and agitated nerves, to deliver his impromptu 
address. He frankly admits that, at the conclusion of his speech, 
he could not remember a word that he had uttered; but there could 
be no doubt as to its success, and Southwell soon became one of the 
prominent advocates of Socialism as taught by Robert Owen and his 
followers. He followed up his work by the frequent delivery of 
open-air lectures on Kennington Common; and, by his natural 
eloquence and ability, succeeded in assuring his position as an im- 
portant member of the movement with which he had, almost acci- 
dentally, become connected. 

In 1839 Southwell was duly appointed a “ Socialist Missionary ’’, 
his duty being to expound and defend the views formulated by 
Robert Owen. The headstrong and impulsive character of the new 
advocate, however, speedily led to quarrels. In a few months he 
found himself in open conflict with the leaders of the party, whom 
he accused of disingenuous, if not dishonorable conduct. Southwell, 
in his ‘‘ Confessions’’, refers at some length, and with much bitter- 
ness, to Robert Owen and his principal colleagues; but the story is 
one which it would be useless to re-open here. Suffice it to say that 
in 1841 Southwell definitely severed his brief and stormy connexion 
with the Socialists. It is at this period that he first appears as a 
Freethought advocate. 

Southwell next appeared at Bristol, where, having resigned his 
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post asa Socialist Missionary, he commenced business as a Freethought 
bookseller. Associated with him in this enterprise was a local printer 
William Chilton, who courageously and devotedly assisted Southwell 
in his subsequent conflicts with the authorities. The two partners 
opened a shop in Narrow Wine Street, towards the end of October, 
1841; and a fortnight later they published the first number of the 
famous ‘‘Oracle of Reason ; or, Philosophy vindicated”. The early 
issues of the paper were sedate, nay almost prosy. The introduction 
(evidently the work of Southwell) was written in a dignified style, and 
it was only in one or two sentences that he allowed his natural 
vivacity to find vent. The literary tone of the paper may be gathered 
from the titles of the articles that appeared in the first number: ‘Is 
there a God?” [pt. 1]; ‘Theory of Regular Gradation” [pt. 1]; 
“Symbol Worship” [ pt. 1]. It will be seen that with the exception 
of the introduction, all the articles were instalments of lengthy papers ; 
and we may reasonably infer, from the sub-title of the paper and the 
character of these essays, that Southwell’s original idea was to 
establish a journal of Philosophical Freethought. But he was ever 
tossed about like a cork on the wave of circumstance; and his first 
plan, if we have divined it correctly, was soon put aside. In his 
“Confessions ’’, he says that the Bristol Dogberries were enraged at 
the publication of the ‘‘ Oracle of Reason ”’, and were ‘‘ determined to 
putit down”. This aroused the fighting spirit in Southwell, and he 
wrote a special article which appeared in the fourth number. 
Hitherto, its columns had been occupied with reason and philosophy ; 
now, its pages came forth laden with fierce denunciation and reckless 
invective. No. 4 contained in its first page an article headed, ‘‘ The 
Jew Book’’, written in Southwell’s headlong style. The opening 
paragraph may be transcribed, in order to shew the nature of the 
challenge which he hurled at the feet of the local Dogberries : 
‘‘The stupid cant, ‘He went Too far,’ despise ; 
And know that to be BOLD is to be wise.” 


‘That revoltingly odious Jew production, called BIBLE, has been 
for ages the idol of all sorts of blockheads, the glory of knaves, and the 
disgust of wise men. It is a history of lust, sodomies, wholesale 
slaughtering, and horrible depravity, that the vilest parts of all other 
histories, collected into one monstrous book, could not parallel! Priests 
tell us that this concentration of abominations was written by a God; all 
the world believe priests, or they would rather have thought it the 
outpourings of some devil!” 


In other parts of this remarkable production, Southwell refers to 
“that stupid judge called Genesis”, and describes the Bible as “an 
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admirable weapon for all sorts of rascals”, and ‘‘a shockingly 
immoral book”. Judging the article from internal evidence only, 
one would at once set set it down as the foolish work of a frothy 
fanatic; but knowing the circumstances under which it was 
written, it is perfectly clear that every sentence was deliberately 
framed for the purpose of lashing the ‘‘ Dogberries” into vengeful 
action. 

The ‘‘ Jew Book ” article appeared in No. 4, dated November 27th, 
1841, but probably published a day or two earlier, since Southwell 
was arrested at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 27th. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, bail could not be procured in time to be of 
service for that day, and Southwell passed his Sabbath in gaol. He 
probably expected, and reasonably so, to be liberated on Monday, as 
bail to the required amount was forthcoming. But the bigotry of the 
magistrates delayed for a long time the acceptance of sureties. 
Southwell says, in his ‘‘ Confessions”’, that bail was accepted on the 
eighth or ninth day after his arrest: but M. Q. Ryall, who was secre- 
tary to the Defence Fund, stated in his preface to the ‘‘ Report of the 
Trial”, that ‘‘after seventeen days’ imprisonment, the magistrates 
accepted the same bail which they had refused ten days previously ”’ ; 
and this is confirmed by Southwell’s words in the Oracle (No. 6), 
where he says that he ‘suffered seventeen days’ solitary confine- 
ment”. 

During the period of this cruel torture, Southwell’s brave partner, 
Chilton, adopted a very ingenious method of advertising the Oracle, and 
of raising money for the defence. He printed and sold, at one half- 
penny each, copies of the warrant, a document that set forth all the 
offensive passages from the ‘‘ Jew Book” article. Southwell returned 
to his shop immediately after his liberation on bail, and resumed his 
business. To him there soon entered a clerk employed in the magis- 
trates’ office, and purchased from Southwell personally a copy of the 
warrant. The quick-witted editor at once perceived the object of this 
manceuvre, and determined to defeat it. Not wishing to be again 
arrested and thrown into prison, from which his release a second time 
would be extremely problematical, he resolved to leave Bristol for a 
time. The officers of the law soon came to arrest him on a second 
warrant ; and while they were walking in at the front entrance to the 
shop, Southwell departed by the side door, without any unnecessary- 
ostentation. He ate his Christmas dinner in London, edited the Oracle 
from his safe retreat, and availed himself of the friendly shelter of the 
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Metropolis until January, when he returned to Bristol to take his 
trial. 

On January 14th, 1843, Southwell was indicted at the Guildhall, 
Bristol, before the Recorder (Sir Charles Wetherell), and charged 
“with having, as an evil-minded and wickedly-disposed person, 
published a scandalous and blasphemous libel on the Old Testament”, 
etc. Various passages, selected from the Oracle of Reason, were set 
forth in the indictment. Four paragraphs were taken from an essay 
on “Symbol Worship”, one from an article on “ Religion”; and 
about one-half of the tirade against the “Jew Book” was incor- 
porated in this lengthy document. Throughout the trial, which 
lasted two days, Southwell conducted his case with dignity and 
ability. His speech for the defence occupied ten hours and a half in 
delivery. He introduced many quotations from various authors for 
the purpose of showing that men of talent had held the views for 
the publication of which he was indicted; and, towards the end of 
his address, he read several passages from the Bible as justifying his 
contention that it was an obscene and immoral book. He hardly 
attempted to influence the jury by force of eloquence; but his 
earnestness, if it did not succeed in converting a jury that was at once 
ignorant and complaisant, at least drew forth many expressions of 
sympathy from the audience. 

Sir Charles Wetherell displayed as much fairness as could in those 
days be expected from a Christian sitting in judgment on an aggres- 
sive lreethinker. In the course of his summing-up he read to the 
jury two of the paragraphs quoted in the indictment, and commented 
upon them in this judicial style: ‘I have selected these passages ”’, 
he said, ‘‘as an example; and if... . the indictment was founded 
alone upon what I have read, I should call the libel the concentration 
of everything scandalous, blasphemous, and atrocious . . . . a wicked 
attack upon everything held sacred in this country”. After this 
emphatic deliverance, he blandly told the jury, as representing the 
average Bristol bigot: ‘These are my opinions, but if you are of 
opinion that it is not blasphemy, it is your opinion that is to carry the 
verdict, not mine”. The jury, of course, were dutifully of opinion 
that it was blasphemy, and only occupied ten minutes in making up 
their ‘‘minds” to convict. Southwell was declared guilty, and the 
Recorder sentenced him to be confined for twelve calendar months in 
Bristol gaol, to pay a fine of £100 to the queen, and to be further 
imprisoned until the fine was paid. 
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Southwell bore his imprisonment with a degree of fortitude and 
patience hardly to be expected from one so volatile and excitable. His 
principal source of amusement was the chaplain of the gaol, who 
sedulously sought to convert the lost one temporarily placed under 
his ministrations. A well-meaning but not very intelligent lawyer 
made a journey from Bridgwater for the special purpose of convincing 
Southwell of the error of his ways; but he departed after a few con- 
ferences, in which he cut a sorry figure. The prisoner was neither 
allowed to correspond with his friends (excepting under intolerable 
restrictions), nor to write for his paper. For the moment we may 
leave him, laid by the heels, in Bristol gaol. 

We turn aside to note that, on January 15th, 1842, the Oracle of 
Reason appeared with these words beneath the title: ‘Edited for 
Charles Southwell during his imprisonment, by G. Jacob Holyoake ”. 
On August 13th Mr. Holyoake was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment at Gloucester, for ‘“‘ blasphemy” unconnected with the paper. 
No. 87, for September 10th, was described as ‘‘ Edited by Thomas 
Paterson ”’, and the memories of the two former editors were preserved 
by a statement of their names and sentences. On January 27th, 1843, 
Paterson was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for displaying 
‘profane placards” at the office in Holywell Lane, Strand; and for 
twelve weeks the paper appeared with the words ‘Edited for ‘The 
Man Paterson’,” (a contemptuous expression used by Mr. Jardine, 
the Bow Street magistrate). A little later we find the heading further 
graced with the names of George Adams and his wife Harriet Adams, 
both of whom were imprisoned for selling the Oracle of Reason. 
From August 5th until December 2nd, 1843, it was edited by 
William Chilton. The publication of the paper was then discon- 
tinued. 

Upon Southwell’s release from gaol at the expiration of his 
sentence, he found the Oracle of Reason bravely sustained, but he also 
found that a rather formidable debt had been incurred in supporting 
it. He accordingly declined to associate himself with the failing 
journal, and started the Jnvestigator, which died peacefully at the age 
of seven months. 

There remains but little that can now be told. After a propa- 
gandist trip to Scotland, Southwell returned to London, hired some 
premises in Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, and delivered public 
lectures with a considerable amount of success. His programme 
combined refreshments with instruction, and ‘“‘ Paragon Hall” turned 
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out a profitable speculation. For some inscrutable reason he relin- 
quished the “business” as hastily as he had commenced it, and 
shortly afterwards became the lessee of Canterbury Theatre. Here 
he played Othello, Shylock, Hamlet, and other important parts in an 
acceptable manner; he gained much applause, but lost all his money 
—which was probably very little. He left Canterbury by night ina 
hasty manner, giving his actors I.0.U.’s, which he honestly redeemed 
a month later. A few days afterwards we find him in possession of 
South London Hall, Webber Street, Blackfriars Road. Here he 
lectured every Sunday evening during the year. He also carried on 
a week-day business involving the supply of innocent beverages; 
and this led to a difficulty with the Inland Revenue authorities, by 
whom Southwell was presented, in a very pressing way, with a bill 
for £150. Not feeling disposed to comply with this demand, South- 
well sold his interest in the place and passed over to France, where 
he enjoyed a few weeks’ holiday. He left Paris for Havre, with the 
intention of crossing the Atlantic to America. Changing his route 
at the last moment, he went to Manchester, with a view of embarking 
at Liverpool. Abandoning the idea of emigrating, he engaged the 
Hall of Science, Camp Field, Manchester ; commenced the publica- 
tion of the Lancashire Beacon, and carried on a Freethought agitation 
in the hope of revolutionising Lancashire. He then returned 
to London, ‘‘ where”, he says in the concluding lines of his 
autobiography, ‘‘now I am, a hopeful though disappointed 
Freethinker ”’. 

From this point it is impossible to trace the career of Southwell in 
any but the most meagre and fragmentary fashion. The Reasoner, at 
that time the only Freethought journal in Great Britain, contained 
few references to the subject. From private sources we have gleaned 
some information as to Southwell’s wanderings as an actor in distant 
lands; but such reminiscences would be of little value here. He 
appears ultimately to have settled in New Zealand, and to have 
conducted a newspaper entitled the Auckland Examiner. This journal, 
like every other enterprise of the ill-fated man, proved a dismal 
failure; and the difficulties by which he was encompassed un- 
doubtedly hastened his end. Three weeks before his death he issued 
the last number of his paper; and the pathetic nature of his vale- 
dictory address produced such an impression upon the minds of his 
readers, that a subscription was organised on his behalf, and £200 
was provided to enable him to continue the publication. It came too 
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late. Consumption had undermined a constitution which was 
naturally weakly; and the eager, wayward heart broke down 
under the strain of constant troubles and anxieties. On the 7th 
of August, 1860, Charles Southwell died, aged forty-six years: 
far from his native land, and without a friend to soothe his last 
hours. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, in the Reasoner, described Southwell 
as ‘‘incomparably the best speaker that arose in our time, in the 
Socialist or Freethinking ranks. .... He had all that dashing 
spontaneity of speech, which is not art, which never comes by 
art, and is higher and more effective than art..... Mr. South- 
well had also a generous nature, which had no meanness and no 
pettiness in it. The poor envyings and little jealousies which 
often exist among leaders, he was very little troubled with. 
Under the misinformation of others he had a spasm now and then, 
but a frank explanation was always possible to him, and always 
successful.” 

These passages, from the pen of one whom Southwell had on 
several occasions fiercely and bitterly attacked, are eloquent 
testimonies to the inherent goodness of a nature which had 
been to some extent soured by persecution, neglect, and frequent 
failure. 

The writings of Southwell have already disappeared into obscurity 
—almost into oblivion. None of his pamphlets has ever been 
reprinted, and original copies are now very scarce. We do not 
pretend to give a complete bibliography of Southwell, but the closing 
sentences of this sketch may be fittingly devoted to brief mention of 
some of the literary relics of this gifted man :— 

1. “Confessions of a Freethinker” (Southwell’s autobiography) 
published about 1845, is a small pamphlet of 96 pages. It 
was carelessly written, badly printed, and issued without date, 
publisher’s name, or stated price. Copies are now extremely 
scarce. 

2. ‘An Apology for Atheism: addressed to Religious Investi- 
gators of every denomination” (1846). A pamphlet of 96 pages 
published by James Watson. The character and scope of the 
work are sufficiently indicated by its title. 

3. “The Difficulties of Christianity: a series of letters to the 
Rev. Hugh M'‘Neile, D.D., originally published in the Lancashire 
Beacon, and subsequently issued in pamphlet form. 
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4. ‘‘The Impossibility of Atheism Demonstrated: with Hints to 
Nominal Atheists.” (24 pp.) The position maintained by the 
author is that, since the term ‘‘God”’ is not defined and is “ altogether 
meaningless’’, it is therefore impossible to deny that which cannot 
be intelligibly asserted. In the Reasoner, Mr. Holyoake criticised 
Southwell’s pamphlet, which he sarcastically described as a 
‘‘fourpenny wilderness”. This led to the publication by South- 
well of :— 


5. ‘Another ‘Fourpenny Wilderness’, in which may be found 
more nails for the coffin of the nonsense called Atheism, etc.” 
(24 pp.) In this pamphlet Southwell replies with much vehemence 
to the strictures of Mr. Holyoake. From the title, it may 
appear that Southwell had abandoned his atheistic views; but this 
is not the case. On p. 15 he says: “Theism is necessarily 
unbelievable ”’. 


There is also extant, the verbatim report of two nights’ discussion 
between Mr. Alexander Jamieson and Mr. Charles Southwell, repre- 
sentative of the Glasgow Eclectic Institute, on the question: ‘Is 
there sufficient evidence to believe in the existence of an intelligent 
and powerful Being, distinct from the material universe?” (Glas- 
gow, 7th and 9th November, 1854.) In this debate, Southwell 
maintained the negative side, and displayed great ability, alike in 
setting forth his own arguments and in criticising those of his 
opponent. 


Deep down in the dusty collections of veteran Freethinkers there 
may be buried other works by Southwell, or materials for a fuller 
biography of that gifted and unfortunate man. If such there be, 
let them be brought to the light of day. It would be sad, indeed, if 
the memory of one who fought so well and suffered so much were 
permitted to pass from the minds of those who have followed in his 
footsteps and entered into the reward of his labors. 
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Zove among the Artists. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Mrs. Beatty had been a fortnight in the Isle of Wight with 
her brother’s family, her husband came down from Windsor to see 
her. On the morning after his arrival, they were together in the 
garden, he smoking, and she in a rocking chair near him, with a 
newspaper in her hand. 

‘* My dear,” he said, after a preliminary cough. 

‘Yes, Richard,” said she amiably, putting down the paper. 

‘*T was saying last night that Clifton is leaving us.” 

‘Oh, the bandmaster! Yes.” Mrs. Beatty was not interested, 
and she took up the paper again. 

‘Mary was speaking to me about it this morning.” 

Mrs. Beatty put down the paper decisively, and looked at her 
husband. 

‘‘She wants me to get that fellow—Charlie’s tutor—into Clifton’s 
place. I dont know whether he is fit for it ?” 

‘*You dont know whether he is fit for it! Pray, Richard, did you 
allow Mary to think that we will countenance any further transactions 
between her and that man.” 

‘*T thought I would speak to you about it.” 

‘She ought to be ashamed of herself. Dont listen to her on any 
account, Richard.” 

‘* Well, will you speak to her? It is not exactly a subject that I 
can take her to task about; and I really dont exactly know what to 
say to her when she comes at me. She always argues; and I hate 
argument.” 

‘*Then I suppose I must face her arguments—I will make short 
work of them too. Whenever there is anything pleasant to be said 
in the family, you are willing enough to take it out of my mouth. 
The unpleasant things are left to me. Then people say, ‘Poor 
Colonel Beatty: he has such a disagreeable wife ’.” 

‘Who says so?” 

‘*Tt is not your fault if they do not say so.” 

“Tf the fellow comes into the regiment, he will soon be taught 
how to behave himself. Though for all I have seen to the contrary, 
he can behave himself well enough. That is my difficulty in talking 
to Mary. If she has no fault to find with him, I am sure I have 
none.” 

“You are going to take his part against me, Colonel Beatty. It 
does not matter that he repeatedly insulted me—everybody does that. 
But I thought you might have had some little fault to find with a 
person who debauched your men and held drunken orgies in my 
brother’s house.” 

‘Well, Jane, if you come to that, you know very well that Charles 
was an incorrigible scamp long enough before Jack ever met him. 
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As to bringing him to play at Beulah, Charles got five shillings 
for his trouble, and went as he might have gone to one of your dances. 
He spoke to me of Jack as a gentleman who had employed him, not 
as a comrade.” 


‘“‘ To you, no doubt he did. Adrian Herbert heard how he spoke 
to Jack.” 


‘* Besides, Mary expressly says that she does not complain of that 
at all.” 

‘¢ And what does she complain of ?” 

Colonel Beatty considered for a moment, and then answered, 
“She does not complain of anything, as far as I can make out.” 

‘Indeed! She dismissed him. You will at least not deny that.” 

‘“« My dear, I am not denying anyth a 

‘Then let nothing induce you to bring them together again. You 
ought to understand that much without any hint from me, knowing, 
as you do, what a strange girl she is.” 

‘Why? Do you think there is anything between them?” 

‘T never said so. I know very well what I think.” 

Colonel Beatty smoked a while in silence. Then, seeing Mary 
come from the house, carrying a box of colors, he busied himself with 
his pipe, and strolled away. 

‘What is the matter?” said Mary. 

“ Nothing that I am aware of,” said Mrs. Beatty. ‘“‘ Why?” 

“You do not look happy. And Uncle Richard’s shoulders have a 
resigned set, as if he had been blown up lately.” 

‘‘Ha! Oh! You are a wonderful observer, Mary. Are you 
going out?” 

“‘T am waiting for Adrian.” 

Mary went round the garden in search of a flower. She was 
adorning her bosom with one, when Mrs. Beatty, who had been 
pretending to read, could contain herself no longer, and exclaimed, 

‘Now, Mary, it is of no use your asking Richard to get that man 
as bandmaster. He shall not do it.” 

“So that is what was the matter,” said Mary coolly. 

“T mean what I say, Mary. He shall never show his face in 
Windsor again with my consent.” 

‘** He shows his face there once a week already, aunt. Miss Cairns 
writes to say that he has a singing class at their house, and three 
pianoforte pupils in the neighborhood.” 

“Tf I had known that,” said Mrs. Beatty, angrily, ‘‘ I should not 
have left Windsor. It is of a piece with the rest of his conduct. 
However, no matter. We shall see how long he will keep his pupils 
after I g0 back.” 

‘“Why, aunt? Would you take away his livelihood because you 
do not happen to like him personally ?” 

“T have nothing to do with his livelihood. I do not consider it 
proper for him to be at Windsor, after being dismissed by Richard. 
There are plenty of other places for him to go to. I have quite made 
up my mind on the subject. If you attempt to dispute with me, I 
shall be offended.” 

“‘T have made up my mind too. Whatever mischief you may do 
to Mr. Jack at Windsor will be imputed to me, aunt.” 
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‘“*T never said that I would do him any mischief.” 

“You said you would drive him out of Windsor. As he lives by 
his teaching, I think that would be as great a mischief as it is in your 
power to do him.” 

‘Well, I cannot help it. It is your fault.” 

“Tf I have helped to get him the pupils, and am begging you not 
to interfere with him, how is it my fault ?” 

“Ah! I thought you had something to do with it. And now lot 
me tell you, Mary, that it is perfectly disgraceful, the open way in 
which you hanker after ™ 

“Aunt!” 

" that common man. I wonder at a girl of your tastes and 
understanding having so little self-respect as to let everybody see that 
your head has been turned by a creature without polish or appearance 
—not even a gentleman. And all this too while you are engaged to 
Adrian Herbert, his very opposite in every respect. I tell you, Mary, 
its not proper: its not decent. A tutor! If it were anybody else, it 
would not matter so much; but Oh for shame, Mary, for 
shame!” 

* Aunt Jane Xs 

‘* Hush, for goodness sake. Here he is.”’ 

‘‘ Who?” cried Mary, turning quickly. But it was only Adrian, 
equipped for sketching. 

“Good morning,” he said gaily, but with a thoughtful, polite 
gaiety. ‘This is the very sky we want for that bit of the undercliff.” 

“We were just saying how late you were,” said Mrs. Beatty 
graciously. He shook her hand, and looked in some surprise at 
Mary, whose expression, as she stood motionless, puzzled him. 

“Do you know what we were really saying when you interrupted 
us, Adrian ?” 

“Mary,” exclaimed Mrs. Beatty. 

‘Aunt Jane was telling me,” continued Mary, not heeding her, 
“that I was hankering after Mr. Jack, and that my conduct was not 
decent. Have you ever remarked anything indecent about my conduct, 
Adrian?” 

Herbert looked helplessly from her to her aunt in silence. Mrs. 
Beatty’s confusion, culminating in a burst of tears, relieved him from 
answering. 

** Do not listen to her,” she said presently, striving to control her- 
self. ‘‘She is an ungrateful girl.” 

‘‘T have quoted her exact words,” said Mary, unmoved; “ and I 
am certainly not grateful for them. Come, Adrian. We had better 
lose no more time if we are to finish our sketches before luncheon ?” 

‘¢ But we cannot leave Mrs. Beatty in this i 

‘‘Never mind me: I am ashamed of myself for giving way, Mr. 
Herbert. It was not your fault. I had rather not detain you.” 

Adrian hesitated. But seeing that he had better go, he took up 
his bundle of easels and stools, and went out with Mary, who did not 
even look at her aunt. They had gone some distance before either 
spoke. Then he said, ‘‘I1 hope Mrs. Beatty has not been worrying 
you, Mary?” 

“Tf she has, I do not think she will do it again without serious 
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reflexion. I have found that the way to deal with worldly people is 
to frighten them by repeating their scandalous whisperings aloud. 
Oh, I was very angry that time, Adrian.” 

* But what brought Jack on the carpet again? I thought we were 
rid of him and done with him?” 

‘‘T heard that he was very badly off in London; and I asked 
Colonel Beatty to get him made bandmaster of the regiment in place 
of John Sebastian Clifton—the man you used to laugh at—who is 
going to America. Then Aunt Jane interfered, and imputed motives 
to my intercession—such motives as she could appreciate herself.” 

‘*¢ But how did you find out Jack’s position in London ?” 

‘From Madge Brailsford, who is taking lessons from him. Why? 
Are you jealous ?” 

‘“* Tf you really mean that question, it will spoil my day’s work, or 
rather my day’s pleasure; for my work is all pleasure, nowadays.” 

‘No, of course I do not mean it. I beg your pardon.” 

** Will you make a new contract with me, Mary?” 

“ What is it?” 

“Never to allude to that execrable musician again. I have 
remarked that his name alone suffices to breed discord everywhere.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mary, laughing. ‘‘I have quarrelled a little 
with Madge, a great deal with Aunt Jane, almost with you, and quite 
with Charlie about him.” 

** Then let us consider him, from henceforth, in the /ndex expurga- 
torius. I swear never to mention him on a sketching excursion— 
never at all, in fact, unless on very urgent occasion, which is not 
likely to arise. Will you swear also?” 

‘*T swear,” said Mary, raising her hand. ‘‘‘ Zo giuro,’ as they say 
in the Opera. But without prejudice to his bandmastership.” 

* As to that, I am afraid you have spoiled his chance with Colonel 
Aunt Jane?” 

** Yes,” said Mary, slowly: “I forgot that. I was thinking only 
of my own outraged feelings when I took my revenge. And I had 
intended to coax her into seconding me in the matter.” 

Herbert laughed. 

** It is not at all a thing to be laughed at, Adrian, when you come 
to think of it. I used to fancy that I had set myself aside from the 
ordinary world to live a higher life than most of those about me. But 
1 am beginning to find out that when I have to act, I do very much 
as they do. As I suppose they judge me by my actions and not by 
my inner life, no doubt they see me much as I see them. Perhaps 
they have an inner life, too. If so, the only difference between us is 
that I have trained my eye to see more material for pictures in a land- 
scape than they. They may even enjoy the landscape as much, with- 
out knowing why.” 

** Do you know why ?” 

“IT suppose not. 1 mean that I can point out those aspects of the 
landscape which please me, and they cannot. But that is not a moral 
difference. Art cannot take us out of the world.” 

‘* Not if we are worldly, Mary.” 

‘But how can we help being worldly? I was born into the world: 
IT have lived all my life in it: I have never secn or known a person or 
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thing that did not belong to it. How can I be anything else than 
worldly ?” 

‘Does the sun above us belong to it, Mary? Do the stars, 
the dreams that poets have left us, the realms that painters have 
shewn us, the thoughts you and I interchange sometimes when 
nothing has occurred to disturb your faith. Do these things belong 
to it?” 

‘**T dont believe they belong exclusively to us two. If they did, I 
think we should be locked up as lunatics for perceiving them. Do 
you know, Adrian, lots of people whom we consider quite foreign to 
us spiritually, are very romantic in their own way. Aunt Jane cries 
over novels which make me laugh. Your mother reads a good deal 
of history, and she likes pictures. I remember when she used to sing 
very nicely.” 

‘*Yes. She likes pictures, provided they are not too good.” 

‘‘ She says the same of you. And really, when she pats me on the 
shoulder in her wise way, and asks me when I will be tired of playing 
at what she calls transcendentalism, I hear, or fancy I hear, an echo 
of her thought in my own mind. I have been very happy in my art 
studies; and I dont think I shall ever find a way of life more tranquil 
and pleasant than they led me to; but, for all that, I have a notion 
sometimes that it is a way of life which I am outgrowing. I am 
getting wickeder as I get older, very likely.” 

“You think so for the moment. If you leave your art, the world 
will beat you back to it. The world has not an ambition worth 
sharing, or a prize worth handling. Corrupt successes, disgraceful 
failures, or sheeplike vegetation are all it has to offer. I prefer Art, 
which gives me a sixth sense of beauty, with self-respect: perhaps also 
an immortal reputation in return for honest endeavor in a labor of 
love.” 

‘“Yes, Adrian. That used to suffice for me: indeed, it does so 
still when I am in the right frame of mind. But other worlds are 
appearing vaguely on the horizon. Perhaps woman’s art is of 
woman’s life a thing apart, ’tis man’s whole existence; just as love 
is said to be the reverse—though it isnt.” 

‘‘Tt does not scan that way,”’ said Adrian, with an uneasy effort to 
be flippant. 

“No,” said Mary laughing. ‘‘ This is the place.” 

“Yes,” said Adrian, unstrapping the easels. ‘“ You must paint 
off the fit of depression that is seizing you. The wind has gone 


round to the south-west. What an exquisite day!” 


‘“‘ It is a little oppressive, 1 think. Iam just in the humor for a 
sharp evening breeze, with the sea broken up into slate color waves, 
and the yachts ripping them up in their hurry home. Thank you, 
I would rather have the stool that has no back: I will settle the rest 
myself. Adrian: do you think me ill-tempered ?” 

“What a question to explode on me! Why?” 

‘No matter why. Answer my question.” 

“‘T think you always control yourself admirably.” 

‘You mean when I am angry?” 

“Ton” 

“ But, putting my self-control out of the question, do you think I 
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get angry often—too often, even though I do not let my anger get 
the better of me?” 

‘* Not too often, certainly.” 

‘But often?” 

“Well, no. That is, not absolutely angry. I think you are quick 
to perceive and repel an attack, even when it is only thoughtlessly 
implied. But now we must drop introspection for the present, Mary. 
If our sketches are to be finished before luncheon, I must work hard; 
and so must you. No more conversation until a quarter past one.” 

‘So be it,” said Mary, taking her seat on the campstool. They 
painted silently for two hours, interrupted occasionally by strollers, 
who stopped to look on, much to Herbert’s annoyance, and somewhat 
to Mary’s gratification. Meanwhile the day grew warmer and 
warmer ; and the birds and insects sang and shrilled incessantly. 

‘“‘ Finished,” said Mary at last, putting down her palette. ‘‘ And 
not in the least like nature. I ventured a little Prussian blue in that 
corner of the sky, with disastrous results.” 

‘‘T will look presently,” said Herbert, without turning from his 
canvass. ‘It will take at least another day to finish mine.” 

‘“You are too conscientious, Adrian. I feel sure your sketches 
have too much work in them.” 

‘‘T have seen many pictures without enough work in them: never 
one with too much. I suppose I must stop now for the present. It is 
time to return.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Mary, packing her sketching furniture. ‘ Oh dear! 
As Faulconbridge says, ‘Now, by my life, the day grows wondrous 
hot.’ Faulconbridge, by the bye, would have thought us a pair of 
fools. Nevertheless I like him.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it. Most women like men who are arrogant 
bullies. Let me see your sketch.” 

‘Tt is not a masterpiece, as you may perceive.” 

‘No. You are impatient, Mary, and draw with a stiff, heavy 
hand. Look before you into the haze. ‘There is no such thing as an 
outline in the landscape.” 

“T cannot helpit. I try to soften everything as much as possible ; 
but it only makes the colors look sodden. It is all nonsense my 
trying to paint. I shall give it up.” 

‘‘ Must I pay you compliments to keep up your courage? You are 
unusually diffident to-day. You have done the cottage and the potato 
field better than 1.” 

‘“‘ Very likely. My touch suits potato fields. I think I had better 
make a speciality of them. Since 1 can paint neither sky nor sea nor 
golden grain, I shall devote myself to potato fie:ds in wet weather.” 

Herbert, glancing up at her as he stooped to shoulder his easel, 
did not answer. A little later, when they were on their way home, he 
said, ‘‘ Are you conscious of any change in yourself since you came 
down here, Mary?” 

“No. What kind of change?” She had been striding along 
beside him, looking boldly ahead in her usual alert manner; but now 
she slackened her pace, and turned her eyes uneasily downward. 

‘“‘T have noticed a certain falling off in the steady seriousness that 
used to be your chief characteristic. You are becoming a little incon- 
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siderate and even frivolous about things that you formerly treated 
with unvarying sympathy and reverence. This makes me anxious. 
Our engagement is likely to be such a long one, that the least change 
in you alarms me. Mary: is it that you are getting tired of Art, or 
only of me?” 

“Oh, absurd! nonsense, Adrian!” 

‘‘There is nothing of your old seriousness in that answer, Mary.” 

“Tt is not so much a question as a reproach that you put to me. 
You should have more confidence in yourself; and then you would not 
fear my getting tired of you. As to Art, Lam not exactly getting 
tired of it; but I find that I cannot live on Art alone; and I am 
beginning to doubt whether I might not spend my time better than in 
painting, at which I am sure I shall never do much good. If Art 
were a game of pure skill, 1 should persevere; but it is like whist, 
chance and skill mixed. Nature may have given you her ace of 
trumps—genius; but she has not given me any trumps at all—not even 
court cards.” 

‘Tf we all threw up our cards merely because we had not the ace 
of trumps in our hand, I fear there would be no more whist played in 
the world. But, to drop your metaphor, which I do not like, I can 
assure you that Nature has been kinder to you than to me. I had to 
work harder and longer than you have worked before I could paint as 
well as you can.” 

“That sort of encouragement kept up my ardor for a long time, 
Adrian ; but its power is exhausted now. In future I may sketch to 
amuse myself and to keep mementos of the places with which I have 
pleasant associations, but not to elevate my tastes and perfect my 
morals. Verhaps it is that change of intention which makes me 
frivolous, as you say I have suddenly become.” 

‘* And since when,” said Herbert, gravely, ‘‘ have you meditated 
this very important change ?”’ 

‘*T never meditated it at all. It came upon me unawares. I did 
not even know what it was until your question forced me to give an 
account of it. Whatan Infidel lam! But tell me this, Adrian. If 
you suddenly found yourself a Turner, Titian, Michael Angelo, and 
Holbein all rolled into one, would you be a bit happier?” 

‘*T cannot conceive how you can doubt it.” 

‘“*T know you would paint better” (Herbert winced) ‘‘ but it is 
not at all obvious to me that you would be happier. However, I am 
in a silly humor to-day; for I can see nothing in a proper way. We 
had better talk about something else.” 

‘The humor has lasted for some days already, Mary. And it 
must be talked about, and seriously too, if you have concluded, like 
my mother, that I am wasting my life in pursuit of a chimera. Has 
she been speaking to you about me?” 

** Oh, Adrian, you are accusing me of treachery. You must not 
think, because I have lost faith in my own artistic destiny, that I have 
lost faith in yours also.” 

“T fear, if you have lost your respect for art, you have lost your 
respect forme. If so, you know that you may consider yourself free 
as far as I am concerned. You must not hold yourself in bondage to 
a dreamer, as people consider me.” 
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*T do not exactly understand. Are you offering me my liberty, 
or claiming your own ?” 

‘“*T am offering you yours. I think you might have guessed that.” 

“I dont think 1 might. It is not pleasant to be invited to con- 
sider oneself free. If you really wish it, I shall consider myself so.” 

“The question is, do you wish it?” 

‘Excuse me, Adrian: the question is, do you wish it?” 

‘My feelings towards you are quite unchanged.” 

** And so are mine towards you.” 

After this they walked for a little time in silence. Then Mary 
said, “Adrian: do you remember our congratulating ourselves last 
June on our immunity from the lovers’ quarrels which occur in the 
vulgar world? I think—perhaps it is due to my sudden secession 
from the worship of Art—1l think we made a sort of first attempt at 
one that time.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Yes. But we failed, did we not, Mary ?” 

“Thanks to our inexperience, we did. But not very disgracefully. 
We shall succeed better the next time, most likely.” 

“Then I hope the next time will never come.” 

‘*T hope not.” Here they reached the garden gate. ‘‘ You must 
come in and lunch with us, to save me from facing Aunt Jane alone 
after my revenge upon her this morning.” 

Then they went in together, and found that Mrs. Herbert had 
called, and was at table with the Colonel and Mrs. Beatty. 

** Are we late ?”’ said Mary. 

Mrs. Beatty closed her lips, and did not reply. The Colonel 
hastened to say that they had only just sat down. Mrs. Herbert 
promptly joined in the conversation; and the meal proceeded without 
Mrs. Beatty’s determination not to speak to her niece becoming un- 
pleasantly obvious, until Mary put on her eye-glasses, and said, 
looking at her aunt in her searching myopic way, 

‘“‘Aunt Jane: will you come with me to the two-forty train to 
meet papa?” 

Mrs. Beatty maintained her silence for a few seconds. Then she 
reddened, and said sulkily, ‘‘ No, Mary, I will not. You can do 
without me very well.” 

“ Adrian: will you come?” 

‘** Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Herbert, “ Adrian is bound to me for 
the afternoon. We are going to Portsmouth to pay a visit. It is 
time for us to go now,” she added, looking at her watch and rising. 

During the leave taking which followed, Colonel Beatty got his 
hat, judging that he had better go out with the Herberts than stay 
between his wife and Mary in their present tempers. But Mrs. 
Beatty did not care to face her niece alone. When the guests were 
gone, she moved towards the door. 

‘** Aunt,” said Mary, ‘‘dont go yet. I want to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Beatty did not turn. 

‘Very well,” said Mary. ‘ But remember, aunt, if there is to be 
a quarrel, it will not be of my making.” 

Mrs. Beatty hesitated, and said, ‘‘As soon as you express your 
sorrow for your conduct this morning, I will speak to you.” 


‘“‘T am very sorry for what passed,” Mary looked at her aunt as 
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she spoke, not contritely. Mrs. Beatty, dissatisfied, held the door 
handle for a moment longer, then slowly came back and sat down. 
“‘T am sure you ought to be,” she said. 

““T am sure you ought to be,” said Mary. 

“What!” cried Mrs. Beatty, about to rise again. 

“You should have taken what I said as an apology, and let well 
alone,” said Mary. ‘I am sorry that I resented your accusation this 
morning in a way that might have made mischief between me and 
Adrian. But you had no right to say what you did; and I had every 
right to be angry with you.” 

“ You have a right to be angry with me’ Do you know who I am, 
miss?” 

‘Aunt, if you are going to call me ‘miss,’ we had better stop 
talking altogether.” 

Mrs. Beatty saw extreme vexation in her niece’s expression, and 
even a tear in her eye. She resolved to assert her authority. ‘‘ Mary,” 
she said: “do you wish to provoke we into sending you to your 
room 2” 

Mary rose. ‘ Aunt Jane,” she said, “if you dont choose to treat 
me with due respect, as you have to treat other women, we must live 
apart. If you cannot understand my feelings, at least you know my 
age and position. This is the second time you have insulted me to- 
day.” She went to the door, looking indignantly at her aunt as she 
passed. The look was returned by one of alarm, as though Mrs. 
Beatty were going to cry again. Mary, seeing this, restrained her 
anger with un effort as she reached the threshold; stood still for a 
moment; and then came back to the table. 

“T am a fool to lose my temper with you, aunt,” she said, dropping 
into the rocking chair with an air of resolute good humor, which 
became her less than her anger; ‘‘but really you are very aggravating. 
Now dont make dignified speeches to me: it makes me feel like a 
housemaid; and I am sure it makes you feel like a cook.” Mrs. 
Beatty colored. In temper and figure she was sufficiently like the 
cook of caricature to make the allusion disagreeable to her. “I 
always feel ridiculous and remorseful after a quarrel,” continued 
Mary, “whether I am in the right or not—if there be any right in a 
quarrel.” 

‘You are a very strange girl,” said Mrs. Beatty, ruefully. “‘ When 
I was your age, I would not have dared to speak to my elders as you 
speak to me.” 

‘*When you were young,” responded Mary, “the world was in a 
state of barbarism; and the young people used to spoil the old people, 
‘Just as you fancy the old spoil the young nowadays. Besides, you are 
not so very much my elder, after all. I can remember quite well 
when you were married.” 

‘That may be,” said Mrs. Beatty, gravely. “It is not so much 
my age, perhaps; but you should remember, Mary, that 1 am related 
to your father.” 

**So am I.” 

“Dont be ridiculous, child. Ah, what a pity it is that you 
4 no mother, Mary! It is a greater loss to you than you 
think.” 
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“It is time to go to meet papa,” said Mary, rising. ‘‘I hope 
uncle Richard will be at the station.” 

“Why? What do you want with your uncle Richard?” 

“Only to tell him that we are on good terms again, and that he 
may regard Mr. Jack as his future bandmaster.” She hurried away 


as she spoke; and Mrs. Beatty’s protest was wasted on the old- 
fashioned sideboard. 








A Contniunistic Cxperinent, 
he writer was house-steward at Tytherly, LLampshire. 
Th } j d at Tytherly, Hampshi 





I po not consider that Tytherly was a failure, but believe that it not 
only contained the germs of success, but was nearer the goal than any 
previous experiment. I may briefly state that after personal inter- 
views and correspondence, I was selected by Mr. Owen to fulfil the 
somewhat arduous duties of house-steward ; these I entered upon with 
enthusiasm, and at the termination had the full conviction that the 
great truths propounded by the founder shall yet—when thoroughly 
understood and acted upon 





ensure success. 

A great misconception exists as to the nature of the Tytherly 
experiment. There had been a series of unsuccessful attempts at 
practical Communism in this and other countries; anything good or 
great has rarely been accomplished without a succession of failures. 
Several ardent friends to the cause, inspired by the maxim, “ Try 
again’’, conceived the idea of forming a share company, entitled 
‘‘Home Colonisation”. Offices were taken in Dall Mall, a secretary 
appointed, and a most efficient staff of lecturers engaged as propa- 
gandists throughout the kingdom. Mr. Owen had previously stated 
that he would not lend his name again without a million of subscribed 
capital. He, with others, waited upon the Rothschilds soliciting their 
powerful aid in the work, which they, though favorably impressed, 
were not prepared to give. If Mr. Owen erred, it was in his ideas 
being too extensive at the beginning; he was probably led away by 
what he had accomplished at New Lanark, where his will was omni- 
potent, and he hoped to revolutionise society. 

Instead of one million, only about £25,000 was subscribed; about 
£18,000 to £20,000 by private friends, and the remainder, about £5,000, 
by small subscriptions of the working classes, in the different branches 
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which were established throughout the country. It then became a 
Berious question what could be done best with the money thus pro- 
vided; and after due consideration it was decided to establish a 
‘*Normal School”. Of this Mr. Owen fully approved, and it is my 
opinion—founded on my experience—that if ever a community of 
united interests is formed, it will be on the principle of a small begin- 
ning, early training for the common life, and especial care in the 
trainers. 

I will now point out some of the disadvantages the scheme had to 
contend with, The promoters secured, on what they considered 
reasonable terms, 1,100 acres of land; and built a handsome Hall and 
suitable offices for carrying on the industrial teaching as far as 
their means would allow. Members of different trades were carefully 
selected for training, and for domestic and agricultural purposes ; and 
so far as unity of action and good-fellowship were concerned, in 
carrying out the principles, with slight exception it realised the 
desired objects to a degree beyond anything which had previously 
been expected; and this convinced me that the Tytherly experiment 
was not a failure. I may state that the members consisted of about 
65 adults and 120 children. The latter belonged to the families of 
the members and teachers, excepting some that were placed there 
as boarders by wealthy friends to be educated and trained in the 
principles of Communism, and it was one of the most delightful 
features of the establishment to observe how, in a very short time, 
the sense of class distinctions was entirely abolished among the 
children. 

The greater part of the land was very poor, and required consider- 
able outlay to make it become profitable; so much so that while 
you were feeding the land you were starving the community. Land 
ought properly to be owned for such an experiment. 

There is a prevalent idea that community life would destroy the 
individuality, or that men holding Communist ideas do not possess 
sufficient natural energy to compete with others, but Tytherly proved 
the fear to be ill-founded. To what purpose are men’s energies now 
applied, but to forge fetters that bind them in slavery, and to support 
in idleness their oppressors? Those who were selected for the 
different posts at Tytherly had no sooner, after it closed, returned to 
the old world pursuits, than they almost at once procured good positions 
and outstripped their rivals. In fact, harmony, instead of destroying 
individuality, gave an impetus to it. 
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It will be seen from what I have stated that financially the 
experiment was not very satisfactory, but it was believed that there 
was sufficient hope and energy to make it become so. The principles 
were becoming beautifully developed, when a rupture in the manage- 
ment brought the prospects of success to a sudden termination. This 
arose from the lack of a thorough understanding between the Execu- 
tive and members of the different branches, who had contributed in 
small sums, as above stated, about £5,000 to the Capital Fund. 
They had conceived, or had been led to believe, that their sub- 
scriptions were for establishing a Community. They did not want 
normal teaching. The Community they would have, or they would 
break up the establishment. They appointed a governor of their own, 
and inundated the place with more men than could be supported there 
—good and useful men they were, I fully believe, but the additional 
numbers overweighted the already limited resources of the promoters, 








and brought to a close an experiment that was attracting world-wide 
observation, and which would, had it succeeded, have caused a social 
revolution. It was believed by the promoters that if one normal 
experiment was fully established, others would follow in rapid 
succession, and thus the labor market would be relieved of all surplus 
industries, and men would have been removed from the evils of com- 
petitive life, and placed in a state of comfort and happiness. 

Had the workers continued their subscriptions for a time, “‘ to feed 
the horse till the grass grew”’, as it was their true interest to do, 
Tytherly might have become a living example of what a combination 
of united interests could secure, and might have shown the way to an 
easy transition from a state of degradation and misery to a high state 
of comfort and happiness. 

If only half the quantity of good yielding land had been leased, no 


doubt better results would have been realised. 


Joun T. Moss. 
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“‘Liserty and Law: Being an attempt at the Refutation of the 
Individualism of Mr. Herbert Spencer and the Political Economists ; 
an exposition of Natural Rights, and of the principles of Justice 
and of Socialism; and a Demonstration of the Worthlessness of 
the supposed Dogmas of Orthodox Political Economy. Addressed 
to the Youth of Great Britain and the Colonies.” By Grorce 
Lacy. (London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry and Co.) 


For many readers, the portentous title above transcribed is calculated 
to make the work of the reviewer superfluous. A writer who on his 
title page alludes to ‘the Political Economists” as if there were a 
united sect of that name, and is so little alert in his phraseology as to 
speak of the worthlessness of ‘supposed dogmas”’, raises at once a 
grave doubt as to his fitness to work out a system of social science, 
whether on behalf of the youth or of the adults of his generation. 
The first sentence of the preface declares that ‘this is not a work 
written by a thinker especially for thinkers; it is a work written for 
the people by one of themselves”. Mr. Lacy might as well have made 
up his mind as to whether he wrote for the youth or the people of his 
country, but in either case it is to be feared his success must be 
small. He embarrasses his critics somewhat by apologetically men- 
tioning that he left school at sixteen, and, after a mainly wandering 
life, only ‘‘ began serious study” at thirty-two. But a man who thus 
solicits lenity of criticism should be modest in his own judgments, and 
Mr. Lacy’s book is made up to a quite extraordinary extent of the 
most sweeping depreciation of writers of standing and reputation. 
The faults of tone and form which pervade the work bear out only 
too fully Mr. Lacy’s account of the imperfectness of his preparation 
for serious book-writing ; but one cannot excuse such faults on such 
a plea. When a man is ill-fitted to write a book, he simply should not 
write it; or else he should acquire the fitness. And this Mr. Lacy 
might perhaps yet do, if he could bring himself to perceive that there 
is a literary morality which discountenances crude book-making, just 
as ordinary morality is understood to prohibit untrained men from 
practising as doctors. He is an amateur of much vigor of mind, 
has read widely in the ten years since he began to study, and has. 
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dialectic faculty. But he is so spasmodic, so hasty, so lacking in the 
sense of proportion, so wanting in balance, temper, and judgment, 
that he scarcely writes a page without laying himself open to destruc- 
tive criticism. Needless to say, what is good in his argument suffers 
sadly by such exposition. No careful reader, turning over his pages, 
can feel himself in the presence of a judicial thinker. 

A “refutation of the Individualism of Mr. Herbert Spencer” is 
certainly well worth doing, and Mr. Lacy is indeed not without some 
measure of the insight and knowledge needed for the work ; but the 
effective answering of a magistral writer must be gone about with 
dignity and patience no less than with zeal. ‘‘Many”, says Mr. 
Lacy, ‘‘ will no doubt deprecate the freedom with which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has been criticised”. I doubt if deprecation will be the 
feeling of those competent to judge. What Mr. Lacy describes as 
free criticism is in large part the merest vituperation, doubly ob- 
jectionable because the assailant had so good a case to fight. That 
Spencer is astray in his applied sociology, many of us are fully con- 
vinced ; and that he has latterly gone more and more widely astray 
by reason of temperamental prejudice is about an equally common 
view ; but there is no surer way to put him in the right with the 
general reader than to attack him with an acerbity far more un- 
restrained than his own. He did indeed speak unfeelingly and 
indefensibly when he roundly lumped the odd-jobbers of the London 
streets as ‘‘ good-for-nothings, vagrants, sots, and criminals”. In- 
stead of the requisite rebuke, however, Mr. Lacy offers a still more 
indefensible and much more furious exaggeration. ‘‘ Mr. Spencer”’, 
he says, “finds a number of people out of work, and basely slanders 
Wh. 6 «ss I do not think that anything more deliberately cruel 
and cold-blooded than this is to be found in English literature. To 
stigmatise all those out of work as sots and criminals is a pitch 
of brutality I did not think human nature capable of.” Mr. Spencer 
of course had done no such thing. He had made no allusion to the 
bodies of men known to be unemployed by reason of trade de- 
pressions; he specifically pointed (‘The Man versus the State” p. 18) 
to ‘‘loungers about tavern doors” and the groups of idlers round 
street shows ; he spoke of ‘‘ vagrants” as well as sots and criminals ; 
and he evidently had chiefly in his mind a resentful recollection of the 
person who opens cab doors when he is not wanted, demanding to be 
paid. It is bad enough that a great philosopher should be splenetic 
and inhumane over such phenomena; but it is rather worse that one 
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who professes to correct him in the name of Socialism should grossly 
pervert the whole episode, and add gross abuse to his perversion. 
Mr. Lacy never rises to the tone of courteous controversy in the 
matter. He declares that Mr. Spencer’s misunderstanding of a 
principle of Bentham’s ‘‘must be wilful’; speaks of his ‘‘ usual 
state of inconsistency’’; describes his arguments as “mere hair- 
splitting” or ‘“‘ downright childish”; and thinks it witty to say that 
‘‘those who think they could ever get to the end of Mr. Spencer’s 
inconsistencies, surely reckon without their host ”’. 

It is perhaps conceivable that such ill-conditioned polemic might 
come from a disputant who was out of temper on one point alone. 
‘‘For some years”, says Mr. Lacy, ‘‘I called myself a disciple of Mr. 
Spencer”. When we renounce a teacher we are apt to be bitter 
against him; though it is to be hoped few of us are led to call him a 
base slanderer, capable of unheard-of brutality. But Mr. Lacy seems 
incapable of writing with an unclouded brow for three pages at a 
time ; and he does a grave disservice to Socialism by taking up, as 
fundamentally Socialist, positions which are only colorably so. A 
fling on page 41 at a so-called plea for liberty ‘‘to breed epidemic 
diseases” is presumably intended as an attack either on the anti- 
vaccination movement, or on those who protest against compelling the 
sick poor tu go into public hospitals: if Mr. Lacy meant anything 
else he should have been more explicit. It is this sort of talk which 
goes to convince so many people that Socialism means the unscru- 
pulous setting up of the will of the majority as an unquestionable 
standard of right and wrong. Doubtless Mr. Lacy does himself 
injustice by his style. It appears to be a necessity to him to 
express himself in superlatives. ‘‘I1 venture to say”, he intimates, 
‘that there is scarcely anything in the whole range of human possi- 
bilities that has wider effects on society than the presence in its midst 
of a drunken man or a drunken woman”. What is in Mr. Lacy’s 
mind is just that the effects in question are graver and further- 
reaching than is ordinarily supposed ; but he must needs say more 
than the fact. In conversation this sort of thing does no great harm, 
though even there its ‘‘effects on society” are not good: in a book 
on sociology, whether for young or old, workman or scholar, it is an 
offence. 

Nor is this the sum of Mr. Lacy’s malfeasance. His absurd attitude 
towards ‘‘ Political Economy ” makes a great deal of his book deserve 


some of his own uncomplimentary epithets. On p. 42, after stating 
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that “all of” ‘‘the professed political economists” argue so-and-so, 
he proceeds in a foot-note to confess that he ‘‘must except the latest 
writer (!) on Political Economy, Professor Henry Sidgwick”’; then, 
in the same note, we learn that ‘Professor Jevons must also be 
excepted”; then that ‘‘Even Professor Cairnes admits” that the 
alleged universal thesis ‘‘ falls to the ground as a scientific principle”. 
Here are the three leading English economists since Mill admitted to 
repudiate what has just been held up as the view of all; and yet 
throughout the rest of the book the phrases ‘‘ political economy ” and 
‘“‘the economists” are constantly used to assert the existence of a 
recognised body of all-authoritative dogma. 

The penalty a writer brings on himself by such recklessness—if 
penalty it be—is that his main arguments will not receive detailed 
criticism. One does not go about to argue elaborately with such a 
disputant. One adopts, so far, his own style of personal asseveration, 
and says that one is ‘ perfectly convinced” that his reasoning is full 
of faults. In this style I will take leave to say that Mr. Lacy’s 
definition of Law is the most futile yet formulated ; that his treatment 
of the conception of ‘‘right” is essentially superficial; and that his 
tone on the question of Malthusianism is that of the average un- 
scientific Socialist—without logic, without information, without com- 
mon sense. But one is loth to think that the energy and industry 
which went to compile Mr. Lacy’s book are good for nothing, and one 
prefers to end with constructive advice. Let him in future either 
write for one of the most acrid Socialist weeklies, with whose tone his 
is in such general harmony, or let him write books with some regard to 
the necessary differences between book-matter and the matter of purely 
ephemeral writing. Let him get out of the habit of slumping “the 
Times, the Standard, and Professor Jevons’”’ ; let him restrict what he 
so absurdly calls ‘“‘the admirable German system of carrying on the 
discussion in a foot-note”’; let him cure his own diffuseness instead of 
attributing diffuseness to other people; and let him offer reasoned 
demonstrations instead of constantly telling us that he “has long 
been convinced’, or “is satisfied ’’, or ‘‘cannot but feel convinced ”’, 
or is “not in favor of” a proposal. Sociology is not a matter of 
tastes, but of science; and as a science, above all, it is not to be 
prosecuted in a state of constant bad temper. 
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THATSACHEN UND THEORIEN, aus dem Naturwissenschaftlichen Leben 
der Gegenwart (Facts and Theories from current Natural Science). 
Von. Prof. Dr. Lupwia Bucuner. Berlin: Allgemeiner Verein 
fiir Deutsche Literatur. 1887. 


In this volume there are put in circulation, under the auspices of the 
German Literary Union, with its all-round programme and its hand- 
some bindings, a number of essays previously communicated by Dr. 
Biichner to freethought and other periodicals in Germany, the whole 
constituting a kind of upper storey in that structure of solid and sane 
Materialism which he began years ago with the powerful and en- 
during foundation of ‘Force and Matter”. These essays have all the 
qualities which by common consent belong to Biichner’s previous work 
—the at once terse and lucid exposition of the subject matter; the 
condensation of much reading into small space; the instinctive 
selection of the gist of a case; and the clear indication of the practical 
bearing of a fact or a theory on thought and life. They thus present 
for the general reader a wide selection of straightforward information 
and opinion on the matters treated of, which trench on the five depart- 
ments of Anthropology, Sociology, Physics, Physiology, and Psych- 
ology ; three essays dealing with the beginnings of human life and 
civilisation, two with mind in animals, three with the phenomena of 
consciousness, two with physical theories, and one with the question 
of the brain-power and prospects of women. The range is thus almost 
perilously wide; but throughout there is felt, even where one sees 
reason to question the essayist’s conclusions, the same strong, saga- 
cious understanding and vigorous relation to natural fact. 

There is something bracing in this unsentimental yet sympathetic 
treatment of human problems, which finds in all truths the justification 
for their announcement, and brings the same unaffected interest to 
bear on ev-ry line of research. But the reader, though he need be no 
expert to follow the clear and untechnical reproduction of fact and 
theory, needs, at times, something of Biichner’s own robust simplicity 
and fearlessness, to go heartily with the expositor. Dealing in his 
paper, ‘‘Anfiinge der Menschheit”, based on Hovelacque’s‘‘ Les Débuts 
‘de l’ Humanité”’, with the question of the probable nutriment of the 
first men, he gives the whole unpleasant list, without flinching from 
the grisly item that our distant progenitors now and then probably 
ate human flesh. ‘‘The dead, when they were not eaten, were 
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slightly inhumed, or left in the open air, and soon forgotten.”” The 
doctrine of descent from lower forms is here worked out—as Biichner 
had begun to work it out before the appearance of Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent 
of Man”’—without qualification or wavering: the naturalistic principle 
is in full possession of the field. As to religion, we have a full 
endorsation of Hovelacque’s scientific conclusion that primeval religion 
cannot be defined as an apprehension of the supernatural, because the 
first men could make no distinction between natural and supernatural; 
death itself being not ‘‘ natural”’ for them in our sense, but the result 
of some hostile influence without. 

Some evolutionists are apt to be misled by a theory of progress 
in which no adequate account is taken of retrogression and 
stagnation in man and of progress ir ther animals: against this 
misconception of organic life Biichner emphatically guards. In the 
face of the facts, he declares, one must sum up that ‘as regards 
corporate and social organisation, marriage and family ties, pity, 
neighborly love, justice, gratitude, friendship and comradeship, the 
primitive man is not merely not above but far below” other animals: 
and he goes on to insist, perhaps over forcibly, on the probability that 
instead of a linear development of each organism from the one just 
below it in comparative standing, the higher may have diverged from 
the main life-stem at a point much lower down. Writing for the 
general public, Dr. Biichner anticipates the objection of the half- 
emancipated reader to the new book of Genesis. Better, he declares 
with Claparéde, ‘‘ better an ennobled Ape than a degraded Adam ”; 
and again with de Lanessan, ‘ better the highest of the animals than 
the lowest of the Gods’’. But one cannot quite go with him when, at 
the close of the essay on “The Finding of Fire and the Antiquity of 
Man ”’, he puts this thesis: ‘In the moral world that man is held for 
one of the worst who dares to disown his own mother: may it be the 
same in the world of knowledge and belief”. One swerves, at least, 
from the implication that those far-off ancestors, as some have 
sentimentally reasoned, ought to have our reverence. Shall we next 
proceed to reverence protoplasm ? 

It is impossible here to discuss each of the important questions 
raised in Dr. Biichner’s volume, even if the reviewer had anything 
like his own store of scientific knowledge : and in the way of criticism 
I will but venture to suggest a reconsideration of the negative 
position taken up in the interesting essay on ‘Sleep and Dreams”, 
as regards the theory of continuous ideation during sleep. There is 
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a certain touch of bias, I think, in the essayist’s phrase that ‘ people 
who can hear the grass grow are of the opinion that the ‘soul’, which 
they regard as something self-contained and only temporarily united 
with the body, is never entirely inactive, and that we must therefore 
conclude that it is dreaming even in the deepest sleep, we being 
unaware of the fact only because on waking our memory fails us”. 
It is indeed true that the theory of continuous dreaming has been 
urged from the spiritualist point of view; but it is no more necessarily 
a spiritualist theory than any other. It rests deductively, I take it, 
on the datum that the circulation of blood in the brain is never 
entirely suspended during sleep, the consequent continuous molecular 
motion being held to involve continuous ideation. Inductively, it 
rests on the common sensation of having had dreams during the 
night which one cannot recall save in the vaguest manner: a 
sensation which most readers will probably have if they can bethink 
themselves daily, immediately on wakening, to ask themselves whether 
they have any such cloudy dream-memory. On this view it is a petitio 
principtt to say that all dreams mean a falling short of perfect health, 
and that continuous dreaming would be the negation of rest. The 
whole question is one of degree of brain excitation in the sleeping state. 
There is, indeed, only an indirect practicality in inquiring whether 
we have ideas in sleep which we do not know of when we are awake ; 
but it may turn out that this affirmation is a necessary consequence 
of a complete study of the phenomena. It is pretty well established 
that an apparently long dream can take place in a few seconds, in the 
very act of wakening, and that our vivid or remembered dreams are 
invariably followed by awakening: is it then so extravagant to 
surmise that the sleeper is at every instant experiencing transient 
ideas? How often has the experiment been made of wakening 
a sleeper and challenging him to remember his last dream? It is 
indeed true, as Dr. Biichner with his usual scientific candor admits, 
that the physiology of sleep and dream is still in its infancy; and 
there seems the more reason to be on our guard against premature 
conclusions. So in regard to the phenomena of Magnetism and 
Hypnotism, to which one of the longest and weightiest essays in the 
book is devoted, it may be doubted whether the decided statement 
that so-called distant mesmerism is purely subjective, is not over 
confident. The entire exposition in this essay, however, is a good 
example of the author’s thoroughness and solidity of treatment. The 
matter could not be more comprehensively handled in the space. 
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But for most readers, perhaps, the most interesting essay will 
be that on ‘‘The Brain of Woman,’ a study which concisely sets 
forth the most cogent contentions for and against the risky and 
ill-worded thesis of the ‘‘ equality” of the sexes. Those who know 
anything of Biichner’s sociological activities will not need to be told 
that he is on the women’s side. Not that he does any violence to 
scientific evidence on their behalf: it is by a scientific argument that 
he reaches his favorable conclusion. Noting the average inferiority 
in weight of the woman’s as against the man’s brain, he quotes, 
to begin with, the assertion of certain experts that ‘‘woman is a 
larger child, and adheres in her brain, as in so many other parts of 
her body, to the child type”. Against this he successively arrays the 
facts that among the lower races the sexual disparity in bulk of brain 
is much less than among the higher; that the general connexion 
between size of brain and mental power is a matter of relative and 
not of absolute size of brain; that a whale’s or elephant’s brain is of 
course absolutely larger than a man’s, though smaller relatively to its 
body ; that a woman’s body is in the average decidedly smaller than a 
man’s; and that the brain is known to be not merely the organ of 
thinking but to have necessary relation to the muscular and other de- 
velopments of the body. Now comes the announcement that, taken 
relatively to total size and weight of body, the woman’s brain is posi- 
tively heavier than the man’s !—a statement which I confess to receive 
with some small dubiety, and which Dr. Biichner himself does not 
confidently affirm. Finally, however, the summing-up is that the 
female brain is relatively less developed in the frontal or intellectual 
region, commonly so-called, and more developed in the middle part, 
commonly associated with the moral nature. For the rest, the essayist 
considers that it is inadmissible at present either to assert or deny 
the potential equality of the sexes, but that the presumption is clearly 
in favor of an indefinite advance on the female side according as 
opportunity is given. And for this opportunity he warmly contends, 
setting forth with pregnant brevity the evils of the situation, as they 
exist perhaps especially in Germany, and giving his voice for as 
complete an emancipation as is called for anywhere. So that 
‘* Materialism”, as represented by perhaps the most typical 
Materialist in modern literature, is found to be emphatically on 
the side of what some call ‘‘idealism” in morals. While a so-called 
idealist philosophy deduces from an alleged existing inferiority in the 
powers of women a divine scheme for their subordination, the anti- 
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thetic view of things yields the principle that a physical explanation 
of the subjection of women is no justification of it. The conclusion 
of the scientific enquiry as to ‘“‘The Brain of Woman” is a quotation 
from Radenhausen’s “Isis”, declaring that men must henceforth 
treat women not as a means to masculine ends, but as comrades and 
equals. Turning to Dorner’s “System of Christian Ethics”, the 
latest and most authoritative publication of its kind in evangelical 
Germany, we have the contrary principle stated with no less emphasis 
and distinctness in the precept, ‘‘ Let there be no emancipation of 
women”. The spiritualistic philosophy is perhaps not adequately 
represented by Dorner, but in any case the antithesis is memorable. 


Joun M. Roserrson. 





A Bonnet. 


AFTER PASSING TWO DAYS WITH Mr. anp Miss Barrs AT THEIR 


Hous, Forrest Encr, LEIcestersuire. 
———_>—— 


Two days of nature and broad sympathy, 
Two days in which to think of work no jot, 
But sit and saunter on your garden plot, 
Most glad to own the lark’s supremacy, 
Over all poet’s songs ; days dear to me 
As water-springs to one whose happy lot 
It is when noon is fiercely over-hot 
Within some hollow place their light to see: 
Two cheerful, restful, fragrant, sunny days, 
Of larks by noon and nightingales by night, 
With ripple of song, and that long note that says 
Some mystic word of grief or strange delight— 
A peaceful time; and, in all griefs’ despite, 
I know the grateful memory of it stays. 


Pumir Bourke Marston. 


May 16th, 1883. 





[The above sonnet by the late Philip Bourke Marston is published by permission 
of Mr. Barrs.] 











